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VoLuME XXIII OCTOBER, 1949 NUMBER 4 


Economics and Philosophy 
a An Editorial 


CONOMICS IS ONE of those hybrid disciplines, that have 
reached maturity in the modern period and are still await- 
ing satisfactory definitions of themselves. In evaluating laissez- 
facre liberalism and its various modern opposites, in defending 
the rights of private ownership and in outlining its responsi- 
bility, genuine philosophy to a notable extent has been successful 
as a critic of economics. But realistic and wholesome books that 
range beyond the ethical dimensions of economics are difficult 
to find. It is a frequent lament that our schools are producing 
few men equipped with technical science and a deep training in 
philosophy. Scholars who are adept in both technical economics 
and profound philosophy are probably even fewer. 

But the field of economics is in great need of attention and is 
rich in possibilities to philosophers who would enter it. Right 
at the beginning, for instance, is the problem of defining eco- 
nomics and determining its relation to other disciplines. Is it 
only descriptive or is it normative as well? Is it perhaps an 
intermediate science, and where does it make contact with 
philosophy ? Among the so-called social sciences, how does eco- 
nomics relate to politics and to sociology? In what sense does 
government, primarily a political institution, enjoy an economic 
function ? | 
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The philosopher of economics would have to be a moralist, 
a logician, a metaphysician, and to some extent a mathematician. 
He would even have to be more. Economic progress, one of the 
frequent catchwords of our time, has been divorced from the 
cosmological environment where the question of progress can 
receive its fullest answer. For progress involves teleology and 
form; economic progress involves divisibility and matter. For 
example, the nineteenth century cosmology of indivisible bil- 
liard-ball atoms stood at sharp variance with the notion of the 
inevitability of progress which socio-economic thought was 
preaching at the time. Economics cannot be fully discussed 
without the philosophy of nature. 

In the philosophy of economics, psychology is also of com- 
manding interest. There are questions like the nature of work, 
of need, of luxury, of leisure, and a half dozen other key con- 
cepts to be defined. Economic determinism is largely a psycho- 
logical question. And value, which is another issue in Marxism, 
involves psychology, the philosophy of nature, metaphysics, and 
ethics. 

For philosophers interested in the integration of man, eco- 
nomics provides vast opportunities. It involves all the leading 
areas of human speculation and brings into clear focus the all 
important issue of the nature of man. Economics is both of 
interest and importance to men, and truth can get a hearing 
easier by beginning with questions that matter much to its 
audience and sweeping the discussion to questions that matter 
most in themselves. | 
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The Nature of the Liberal Arts 


by Bernard I. Mullahy, C.S.C. 


HE war has had a paradoxical influence upon the higher 
learning in America. It has simultaneously stepped up two 
contrary, and to some extent conflicting, educational tendencies. . 
For it has made these two things perfectly clear: first, that in 
the struggle for existence in our modern scientific and techno- 
logical society only the fittest in science and technology can hope 
to survive; secondly, that if the modern mind becomes com- 
pletely absorbed by science and technology no one can hope to 
survive. It has thus brought into sharp focus the great impor- 
tance of steady progress and high perfection in scientific and 
mechanical training on the one hand, and the urgent need of 
some other type of education on the other. This other type of 
education has been rather generally described as training in the 
liberal arts. 

Now while patrons of scientific and technological education 
usually have a fairly clear notion of what science and technology 
are supposed to be, those who have been pleading the cause of © 
liberal arts education have rarely shown themselves ready to 
give an exact definition of the nature of the liberal arts. As 
Mark Van Doren has pointed out, “ ‘ colleges of the liberal arts ’ 
are seldom challenged to defend or explain such a title; and out 
of the thousands who annually become ‘ masters’ of the same 
arts, proceeding thence to teach under their sign, only a handful 
ever know what they have been dubbed masters of.” * 

There is probably an explanation for the lack of general 
agreement on the nature of the liberal arts. For the term has 
seen a lot of history; and history has a way of playing with 
terms, of rubbing out and blurring the sharp outlines of their 


1 Liberal Education (New York, 1943), p. 72. 
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meanings. There may be reasons to suspect that the expression 
has not always had exactly the same meaning in history, and 
that it is not susceptible of definition except in a fairly loose 
and general way. On the other hand, an attempt to disengage 
it from the flux of history and to submit it to some kind of 
philosophical analysis might very well prove rewarding. The 
purpose of this article is to investigate the nature of the liberal 
arts from the point of view of Thomistic philosophy. We shall 
attempt to answer the question: what precise meaning must the 
term liberal art have for the Thomist and for the educator who 
is committed to Thomistic principles. 

The task is not easy, for the material is extremely meager. 
Nowhere in St. Thomas is there an ex professo treatment of the 
question. There are relevant texts, but they are few and inci- 
dental. Moreover, in the writings of Aquinas both the term 
liberal and the term art have a much broader reach than the 
phrase liberal art. There are a great many arts which are not 
liberal, and a great many liberal studies which are not arts. All 
this makes it extremely easy to lose one’s way. 

As a first step, it might be well to try to give some sort of 
definite meaning to the term /zberal as it is applied to knowledge. 
In attempting to show, at the beginning of the Metaphysics, that 
wisdom is sought for its own sake and not for any utilitarian 
end, Aristotle remarks: “ as the man is free, we say, who exists 
for his own sake and not for another’s, so we pursue this as the 
only free science, for it alone exists for its own sake.” ’ St. 
Thomas’ commentary on this remark is revealing: 


A man can truly be said to be free if he exists not for the sake of 
someone else, but for his own sake. For slaves belong to their masters, 
and work on their masters’ account, and receive from them whatever 
they acquire. Freemen, on the contrary, belong to themselves in so far 
as they acquire things for themselves and work for themselves. Now 


* Met. I, c. 2, 882 b 25. 
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this science alone (metaphysics) is for its own sake, and consequently it 
alone among all the sciences is free.® 


It is clear that for Aristotle and Aquinas a discipline may be 
said to be liberal if, like a freeman, it exists for its own sake 
and not for the sake of anything else, if it is its own end and 
not intrinsically ordained to any end beyond itself. 

But Aristotle seems to be saying much more than this. He 
seems to be insisting that metaphysics is the only discipline 
which possesses this liberal character. And if that is true, all 
other studies are necessarily excluded from a liberal education. 

Aquinas recognizes the difficulty and —— sets about 
solving it: 


It must be noted that what has just been said can be understood in two 
ways. One way of interpreting the phrase “this science alone” would 
give it a generic meaning so as to have it signify all speculative science 
in general. And indeed it is true to say that only this genus of the 
sciences is sought for its own sake . . . The other way of interpreting it 
would have it mean specifically that philosophy, or wisdom, which is 
concerned with the highest causes; for among the highest causes there 
is also the final cause, as was said above. Hence it is the task of this 
science to consider the last and universal end of all things. And thus 
all other sciences are ordained to this science as to their end. Hence this 
science alone is sought for itself in the fullest sense.* 


Metaphysics is, indeed, the only liberal discipline in the fullest. 
and most perfect sense of the term. By the very fact that it 
deals with the highest causes of all reality, it not only is not 
ordained to anything outside the limits of the mind itself, but 
it is not even ordained to any higher science within the mind.” 


SIn I Met., lect. 3, n. 58. 

* Ibid., n. 59. 3 

5 We are speaking here only of the purely natural order, of course. 
Whereas in the liberal education of the pagan, metaphysics is the focal 
point and the culminating achievement to which everything else is ordained, 
in the liberal education of the Christian, theology is the most liberal of all 
the sciences, and every other study, including metaphysics (indeed, especi- 
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There are, however, other disciplines which, though subordi- 
nated to metaphysics, can, nevertheless, be truly called liberal 
because they are ends in themselves in the sense that they are 
not ordained to anything outside the intellect. In them knowl- 
edge is sought for its own sake, and not for the sake of some- 
thing in the realm of action and production. From this point of 
view, all the speculative disciplines deserve to be called liberal. 
And if we consult the other texts in which St. Thomas applies 
this term to — we shall find that he always understands 
it in this sense.°® 

But while it is clear that in the Thomistic tradition liberal 
knowledge means theoretical knowledge, it is not so clear, per- 
haps, how the term lzberal, thus understood, can be applied to the 
term art. Many would have difficulty in associating a notion 
that implies speculation and theory with the notion of art. For 
theoretical knowledge and artistic knowledge are usually con- 
sidered to be antithetical, and it is not easy to see what kind of 
unity can be established between them. This is a serious problem 
—perhaps the most crucial problem in the whole question of the 
liberal arts. But before it can be faced, a prior problem must 
be considered. What is the precise relation between liberal 
studies and liberal arts? Are the expressions coterminous? Are 
all liberal studies at the same time liberal arts ? : 

The second chapter of the eighth book of the Politics, which 
discusses the nature of liberal knowledge and liberal education, 
might easily lead one to believe so. Aristotle uses the terms 
paOnors, discipline, téxvy, art, and science, without indi- 
cating that he has any difference of meaning in mind. And the 


ally metaphysics) must be ordered to it. The ordering of metaphysics to 
theology is, of course, something quite different from the adenine, of the | 
other sciences to metaphysics. 

* Cf. e. g. Summa Theol., I-II, 57, 3, ad 3; In Boeth. de Trinitate, V, 1, ad 
3, ete. ; 
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_ English translators of this passage have felt free to translate 
his expression liberal sctence as liberal art.’ 

After making an historical study of our problem, John Wise 
tells us in The Nature of the Inberal Arts that the expressions 
liberal arts and liberal education may be taken as practically 
synonymous.® It may be readily admitted that historically there 
has been considerable fluidity in the use of the term liberal art. 
Yet, in the midst of this fluidity, there has for many centuries 
been a persistent tradition in western culture which restricts the 
term to a few well defined studies—the three studies of the 
trivium: logic, grammar, and rhetoric, and the four studies of 
the quadrivium: arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy. 
It would seem that an historical study of the nature of the 
_ liberal arts should try to explain this persistent tradition, should 

try to discover what these seven studies have in common that 
enables them to be called arts and what distinguishes them from 
a good many other studies which in the same western tradition 
have always been considered liberal. | 

‘But we are interested not so much in the general historical 
meaning of the liberal arts as in the meaning they had for St. 
Thomas. In Father Wise’s chapter on Aquinas we find the same 
loose and broad acceptance of the term that runs throughout the 
book, and nowhere is there an attempt to determine whether or 
not St. Thomas had any definite, clear-cut theory on the nature 
of the liberal arts. Yet the few texts in which the Angelic 


7Thus Benjamin Jowett, (Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. R. McKeon [New 
York, 1941]), renders Aristotle’s édev@épioe Emiorjpat (1337 b 15) as liberal 
arts. W. L. Newman in his commentary on this text writes: “ The term 
édevOépior Eriorjua in its Latin rendering ‘ artes liberales’ had a long subse- 
quent history.” The Politics of Aristotle (Oxford, 1902), III, 509. As a 
matter of fact, however, the Latin translations of this passage, both the 
versio antiqua and the versio recens render Aristotle’s phrase accurately 
as ‘ scientiae liberales.’ Cf. In Octo Libros Politicorum Aristotelis (Quebec, 
1940), p. 406. In explaining this phrase the Thomistic commentary also 
— the expression scientiae liberales. Ibid. p. 410. 

® (Milwaukee, 1947), pp. 14- 16. 
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Doctor treats the question make it abundantly evident that he — 
had a very well defined theory, and that in this theory the 
liberal arts are far from being synonymous with liberal education. 

The following passage from the De Trinitate throws the whole 
question into clear focus: 


The seven liberal arts are not a complete division of theoretical philoso- 
phy, but, as Hugh of St. Victor says in III Didascalon, while certain 
other divisions are omitted, these are listed because it was in them that 
those who wanted to learn philosophy were first trained; hence these 
subjects are known as the trivium and the quadrivium because it is by 
them as though by certain roads that the eager mind enters into the 
secrets of philosophy. This is in agreement with the statement of the 
Philosopher who says in JI Metaph. that the method of a science should 
be sought before the sciences themselves; and the Commentator says in 
the same place that before all the other sciences one ought to learn 
logie which teaches the method of all the sciences, and to logic the 
trivium pertains. (The Philosopher) also says in the VI Ethic. that 
mathematics can be learned by children, but not physics, which requires 
experience. From this we are given to understand that logic should be 
learned first, and after that, mathematics, to which the quadrivium 


pertains; and so by these roads, as it were, the mind is prepared for 


the other physical disciplines. Or the reason why among the other 
sciences these studies are called arts is that they involve not only 
knowledge but also a kind of work—a work that is immediately of the 
mind itself, such-as to form a construction, a syllogism, and a speech, 
to number, to measure, to compose melodies, to compute the course of 
the stars. The other sciences either do not have any work, but only — 
knowledge, such as divine science and natural science, and hence can- 
not be called arts, since art is a making reason as is said in VI Ethic.; 
or they have a corporeal work, like medicine, alchemy, and the like. 
Hence these latter cannot be called liberal arts because activities of this 
kind pertain to that part of man by which he is not free, namely the 
body. As for moral science—although it is concerned with operation, 
the operation is not an act of science but an act of virtue, as is evident 
in V Ethic. Hence it cannot be called an art; rather, in these operations 
virtue assumes the place of art, and so the ancients defined virtue as 
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the art of noble and well-ordered living, as Augustine says in X De Civ. 
Dei.® | 


What St. Thomas is saying in this passage seems to come down 
‘to this: intellectual pursuits which are speculative but which do 
not involve construction are liberal, but they are not arts; intel- 
lectual pursuits which involve construction but which do not 
involve speculation are arts, but they are not liberal; only those 
intellectual pursuits which involve both speculation and con- 
struction, or, in other words, which construct in the speculative 
order are liberal arts. But in order to bring out more fully the 
meaning of this conclusion several distinctions are necessary. 

In the first place, let us recall the distinction between specu- 
lative and practical knowledge. These two types of knowledge 
differ by their ends: the end of speculative knowledge is truth; 
the end of practical knowledge is an operation, a work to be done 
or made.*® The first has its perfection within the limits of the 
intellect; the second is intrinsically ordained to something out- 
side the mind, something in the realm of action and production. 
Within the practical order itself, there is the further distinction 
between universal, theoretical practical knowledge on the one 
hand, and completely practical knowledge on the other. 

The first is the realm of practical science—the science of 
doing and the science of making. While essentially practical, 
it is under a certain aspect speculative, because it is universal, 
abstract, and theoretical. The second is the realm of prudence 
and art, in which the mind comes to grips with the singular, con- 
crete, existential order. | 

With these distinctions in mind we are now in a position to 
determine the exact nature of the liberal arts. Since the meaning 
of the term liberal has already been discussed, it is particularly 
the term art that needs clarification. Sometimes (though rarely) 

°In Boeth. de Trinitate V, 1, ad 3. 


10 Of, In III De Anima, lect. 15, n. 820; In II Met., lect. 2, n. 290; In 
Boeth. de Trinitate, V, 1, c.3 ete. 
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Aquinas uses this term in a broad and loose sense which includes 
all universal knowledge.? But ordinarily he understands it in 
the strict and proper sense defined in the sixth book of the 
Ethics,** which implies a process of making that is a transitive 
activity finding its fulfillment in extérnal matter. : 

It would seem that neither of these two meanings can apply 
to the liberal arts. For on the one hand, the broad meaning does 
not necessarily signify a process of making, and, as we have seen 
in the passage from the De Trinitate, the liberal arts necessarily 
involve such a process. On the other hand, the sense defined in 
the Hthics signifies a process of making, but a process involving 
transitive activity which perfects external matter. The first use 
of the term includes liberal knowledge, but knowledge which is 
not art in the proper sense; the second signifies art in the proper 
sense, but art which it not liberal. It would seem that the 
liberal arts must fall somewhere between these two. 

This conclusion could easily lead one to suspect that the 
liberal arts must be assigned to the realm of practical science. 
For the first meaning of the term art includes even formally 
speculative knowledge, while the second meaning is restricted to 
completely practical knowledge. In between these two, and 
sharing in some way in the nature of both, lies practical science. 
Here we have at once both speculation and making—the two 
elements which seem to be required for a discipline to be liberal 
and artistic at the same time. As a matter of fact, the liberal 
arts have sometimes been presented in this light; they have been 
described as though they were a theory of making. 

- Yet a moment’s reflection will show that this is not the solu- 
tion. Medicine is a practical science, but it is not a liberal art, 
as St. Thomas takes pains to point out in the De Trinitate. And 
the reason he gives excludes all of the practical sciences. Though 
these sciences do not necessarily issue into something outside the 


11 Cf. e.g. In I Meteor., lect. 1, n. 1. 
12 In VI Eth., lect. 3, nn. 1153-1160. 
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limits of the intellect, they are intrinsically ordained to that; 
they are ordered to something besides the perfection of the intel- 
lect itself. As a consequence, they do not deserve to be called 
liberal. | | 

We are thus brought to the conclusion that the liberal arts 
must be formally speculative knowledge. And this leaves us 
with the problem of how there can be construction, real making, 
within the confines of the mind itself. | | 
There are two texts in the Summa Theologica which point the 
way toward the solution of this problem. In discussing the 
nature of prudence in the Secunda Secundae, Aquinas en- 
deavors to show that this virtue is found in the practical intel- 
lect but not in the speculative intellect. In doing so he encounters 
the objection that, according to Aristotle in the sixth book of the 
Ethics, art and prudence belong to the same “ part ”’ of the soul, 
and since besides the practical arts there are also speculative 
arts, that is the liberal arts, it would seem to follow that there is 
also such a thing as speculative prudence as well as practical 
prudence. If the liberal arts were nothing but a theory of 
making, if they were merely practical science, St. Thomas could 
have answered the objection very simply by saying that just as 
there is a theory of making in practical science which corre- 
sponds to art in completely practical knowledge, so there is also 
a theory of doing which corresponds to prudence, namely moral 
science. Actually, his answer is something quite different: 
Every application of right reason to the making of something belongs 
to art; but to prudence belongs only the application of right reason to 
those things with which counsel deals; and these are of such a nature 
that there are no determined ways of arriving at the end, as is stated 
in Ethic, III, 3. Since then the speculative reason makes certain things, 
such as syllogisms, propositions and the like wherein the process follows 
certain and determined ways, it follows that in respect to things of this 


kind the notion of art can be realized, but not the notion of prudence. 
So there is such a thing as speculative art, but not speculative prudence.'$ 


*8 Summa Theol., II-II, 47, 2, ad 3. 
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Art is much more intellectual than prudence and therefore 
has more in common with the speculative virtues which perfect 
the mind in its purest intellectual operations.** The notion of 
making does not by its very nature necessarily involve something 
outside the confines of the mind. The notion of prudential — 
action, on the other hand, necessarily does. For unlike both the 
virtue of art and the speculative virtues, prudence is at once 
both an intellectual and a moral virtue. It necessarily involves 
a rectification of the appetite. Moreover, prudence proceeds per 
vias determinandas. There are no absolutely fixed and necessary 
ways laid down for it; the ways of prudence must be freely 
chosen. Art, on the contrary, proceeds per vias determinatas ; 
there are fixed and necessary ways it must follow. This shows 
that art is much less immersed in contingency than prudence. 
Its determined and necessary ways give it something of the 
character of necessity that is proper to the purely speculative 
order. | 

All this helps us to understand how it is possible to have a 
process of making, to have an opus within the limits of the 
reason itself, even though it is never possible to have a pru- 
dential action there. And this brings us back to the passage 
from the De Trinitate in which St. Thomas tells us that only 
those sciences deserve to be called arts which involve not only 
knowledge but a construction :—opus aliquod, quod est mmedt- 
ate ipsius rationis: a construction that is immediately of the 
reason itself, that is to say, a construction that remains within 
the limits of the mind. " 

John of St. Thomas, in attempting to prove in his Ars Logica 
that logic is a liberal art, brings out more fully the reason why 
there can be arts which remain within the limits of the mind > 
as well as arts which reach out beyond it.*° He points out that 


14 Tbid., I-IT, 57, 3 and 4; 58, 5, 2. 
15 Curs. Phil. t. I, pars II, q. 1, a. 2, ed. Reiser, pp. 257-259. 
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all art requires two things: matter and form. The matter is the 
material out of which the construction is made; the form is 
the regula dirigens, the law or order which directs the construc- 
tion and which is imposed upon the matter. Art demands that 
these two factors have contrary properties. The matter must 
be indetermined and plastic; the form must be certain and 
determined. If the matter is already fully determined, if there 
is no indifference in it, art is impossible because the material is 
not susceptible of regulation and composition. If, on the other 
hand, the form is not certain and determined, but contingent, 
art is also impossible, since, as we have seen, art differs from 
prudence precisely because it proceeds per vias determinatas, — 
whereas prudence proceeds per vias determinandas. 

Now in the liberal arts both of these requirements are realized, 
though not in the same way as in the practical arts. Within 
the mind itself there is something that corresponds to-the plastic 
and malleable matter of the practical arts. Man’s very thought 
is malleable in the sense that it can be ordered and composed 
according to a determined regula dirigens. It can, for example, 
be constructed into a syllogism. A syllogism is something made 
by the mind within the mind. And the logical rules which guide 
and order this construction are something certain, fixed, and 
determined. Because the form of the liberal arts is something 
certain and determined, and because the matter is something 
within the mind itself, they can be speculative sciences as well 
as arts. It is the opinion of John of St. Thomas that the liberal 
arts differ from the practical arts more from the point of view 
of their matter than from the point of view of their form. There 
is a vast difference between the spiritual matter of the liberal 
arts and the physical matter of the practical arts; the inde- 
termination, indifference, and plasticity of the latter is im- 
measurably greater than that of the former. But from the point 
of view of the certae et determinatae viae the two arts come 
closer together. Indeed, John of St. Thomas believes that from 
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this point of view the term art is used univocally when applied 
to them. | | 

There is another passage from the Summa Theologica which 
throws light upon our problem. © 


Even in speculative matters there is something which has the nature of 
work, e.g. the making of a syllogism or of a fitting speech, or the 
work of counting or measuring. Hence the speculative habits which are 
ordained to such works of the reason are, by a kind of comparison, 
called arts, that is to say liberal arts, in opposition to those arts that are 
ordained to works done by the body, which are, in a fashion servile, 
inasmuch as the body is in servile subjection to the soul, and the source 
of man’s freedom in his soul. On the other hand, those sciences which 
are not ordained to work of this kind are called sciences simply, and 
not arts. And just because the liberal arts are more noble it doesn’t 
follow that the notion of art is more proper to them.'® 


Besides confirming conclusions already drawn from the other 
texts, this passage brings out the fact that, although the liberal 
arts are the most noble of all the arts because their construction 
takes place within the very soul of man, within the very princi- 
ple from which all of man’s liberty flows, they are not art in the 
most strict sense of the term. It is only in the practical arts, in 
the arts defined and analyzed in the sixth book of the Ethics that 
the term has its fullest and most proper meaning. 

It is clear, then, that the liberal arts are both sciences and 
arts at the same time, and that they stand in between the sciences 
which are not arts and the arts which are not sciences.‘7 This 


16 T-II, 57, 3, ad 3. | 

17 Even though some of the liberal arts may not realize the perfect form 
of science, they are all rooted in logic or mathematics, and are, in a way, 
extensions of these sciences. John of St. Thomas has doubts about the 
strict scientific character of grammar and rhetoric. “ Grammatica autem 
et rhetorica non videntur esse scientiae nec tractant de quidditatibus 
obiectorum et connexionibus necessariis, sed de modo loquendi et elegantia, 
nec procedunt definiendo et resolvendo aliquid in sua principia.” (Curs. 
Phil. t. I, Pars II, q. 1, a 5. p. 277.) “ Rhetorica autem at grammatica vel 


non sunt scientiae, quia non procedunt demonstrative, vel non sunt ration- 


ales, sed sermocinales.” (Jbid., pars II, q. 27, a. 1, p. 826.) 
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intermediate character is often a source of confusion about their 
nature. Because they are speculative sciences, it is easy to over- 
look the profound difference between them and the other specu- 
lative sciences and thus extend the term liberal arts to all specu- 
lative knowledge and even to practical science. We have already 
noted how prevalent is the tendency to give them this loose and 
improper meaning. On the other hand, because they are arts, 
it is easy to overlook the fact that they are speculative sciences 
and conceive them after the manner of the practical arts. There 
is in fact a tendency among modern educators to try to teach 
the liberal arts as though they were habits of the practical intel- 
lect completely empty of “ subject matter.” The following pas- 
sage from Mortimer Adler is a good example of this tendency: 
My thesis here is simply that mastery of the liberal arts must precede 
the mastery of the fundamental subject matters, which constitute the 
matter of the speculative virtues. Though wisdom comes first in the 
natural order of the virtues—graded according to their intrinsic ex- 
cellence—the arts, the least of the intellectual virtues, come first in the 
temporal order, the order of human development . . . I do not mean 
_ that the liberal arts are ever ultimate ends, ends in themselves. On the 

contrary, they are only intermediate ends, and as such, means to further 
and higher ends. They are specifically the indispensable means to the 
speculative virtues as ends. The acquisition of the arts is for the 
sake of mastering subject matters ... Children are too young, too 
inexperienced, too unstable, to acquire wisdom. Hence, they should 
be given what they, at their age, are able to receive: the formation of 
the artistic, not the speculative, virtues.1® 


The liberal arts are virtues of the speculative intellect, not of 
the practical intellect as Adler seems to suppose. And if they 
are propaedeutic it is not because all-of them fall most easily 
within the range of the young mind. As a matter of fact, logic, 
the first of the liberal arts is, as St. Thomas points out, one of 
the most difficult of all studies.” 

18“ The Order of Learning” in The Catholic School Journal, XLI, 10, 


333-334, 
1° Cf. In Boeth. de Trinitate, VI, 1. 
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The liberal arts are not mere preparations for the intellectual 
virtues, as some seem to believe.*° All of them are intellectual 
virtues in themselves. They are propaedeutic only because there 
are reasons which demand that they be acquired before the other 
intellectual virtues. But before attempting to analyze these 
reasons, we must try to determine which speculative virtues 
are liberal arts. | 

In the passage from the De T'rimitate quoted above, St. Thomas, 
in discussing the propaedeutic character of the liberal arts, men- 
tions two speculative virtues: logic and mathematics. And if 
we examine the examples of the liberal arts which he gives in 
the other texts, it becomes evident that all of them can be re- 
duced to these two sciences. What is there about these two that 
is not found in any of the other speculative sciences? After all 
that has been said about the nature of the liberal arts, the 
answer is obvious: in these two sciences, and in these two 
sciences alone, there is a process of making.. 

All too often the artistic character of the liberal arts is pre- 
sented in such a way as to make it consist in a certain facility 
and skill imparted to the mind which enable it to operate with 
ease and indefectibilty. But if the essential nature of the 
liberal arts consisted merely in facility and skill in intellectual 
operation, then all the intellectual virtues would be liberal arts, 
for every operative virtue gives operational facility, and inde- 
fectibility to its subject. Logic is not an art simply because it 
gives the mind skill and undeviating perfection in dealing with 
logical problems. Mathematics is not an art simply because it~ 
perfects the intellect in such a way as to enable it to think 
mathematically with a high degree of facility and infallibility. 
For metaphysics and the science of nature also give to the 
intellect great skill and indefectibility in dealing with the prob- 


20 Cf. Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education, op. cit., p. 76: “ The liberal 
arts are a preparation for the-intellectual virtues, and at the same time 
they are practiced well only by those who have intellectual virtue.” 
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lems of being and‘of motion, and yet neither of them is a liberal 
art. In other words, the making process which constitutes a 
liberal art does not consist in making the mind operationally 
- perfect with regard to a certain scientific object. 

The artistic character of logic is very often misrepresented. 
It is described in such a way as to limit it to logica utens. Asa 
matter of fact, however, logic is a liberal art not merely qua 
utens, but qua docens. This distinction between logica docens 
and logica utens is well known. Logic is called docens in so far 
as it teaches in a scientific manner the rules which direct the 
intellect in its operations; it is called utens in so far as it puts 
_ these rules into execution by applying them to a given matter. 
As John of St. Thomas suggests,” there is a parallel between 
these two types of logic and the two types of practical knowledge 
which have to do with making outside the mind: practical 
science lays down the fundamental general rules which guide 
_ the making process, and completely practical knowledge applies 
these rules in the actual process of making. Because practical 
science is a science without being an art, and completely practi- 
cal knowledge is an art without being a science, it is easy to 
conclude that in the parallel found in the realm of logic, logica 
docens is a science without being an art, and logica utens is an 
art without being a science. oe | 

We feel that this view is fundamentally erroneous. While it 
may be true, as John of St. Thomas holds, that only logica 
docens is a science,” it is not true that only logica utens is an art. 
Logic is a liberal art qua logica docens. And the reason is this: 
the very objects with which logica docens deals are constructions 
of the mind. It deals for example with the syllogism and tries 
to determine its properties. But the syllogism is something 
which the mind constructs. The very subjects whose proper 


*1 Ours. Phil., t. I, pars Il, q. 1, a. 5, p. 277. 
Ibid., pp. 278-279. 
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passions, whose scientific properties logica docens tries to deter- 
mine, are subjects made by the mind. 

Something similar to this is found in mathematics. In the 
Metaphysics Aristotle and St. Thomas explain how the geometer 
goes about showing the truth of propositions (e. g. that every 
triangle contains two right angles, or that every angle described 
within a semicircle is necessarily a right angle) precisely by a 
process of construction (e. g. by protracting the base of a tri- 
angle, by drawing a line from the angle within a semicircle to 
the diameter, by dividing certain parts of the figures involved, 
etc.).7* In the Posterior Analytics a more fundamental illu- 
stration of the artistic character of mathematics is given: 


We suppose in these (mathematical) sciences those things which are first 
in the genus of quantity, such as unity and line and surface, and other 
things of the same kind. Having supposed these, we seek certain other 
things through demonstration, such as the equilateral triangle, and the 
square in geometry, and other similar things. These demonstrations are 
said to be operative as it were, as, for example, to construct an equi- 
lateral triangle on a given straight line. When this is found, we then 
prove other passions of it, as for instance, that its angles are equal, or 
something else of the same kind.** ; 


Here we find something very similar to what we said about 
logic. Just as in logic the mind constructs subjects and then 
proceeds to determine the scientific properties of these con- 
structions, so in mathematics, given the fundamental quantities, 
the mind can build certain structures and then determine scien- 
tifically their proper passions. 

In making these structures, however, the mind i is not left to 
its own fancy. It is guided by the basic properties of quantity 
itself. This remark is necessary to make it clear that the con- 
struction about which we have been speaking is something quite 
distinct from the free construction of modern postulational 


In I Met., lect. 10, nn. 1888-1894. 
%4 In I Post. Anal., lect. 2, n. 5. 
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mathematics. As we shall see presently, this latter construction 
is, in a sense, rather logical than mathematical (in the classical 
meaning of the term), and pertains more to the triviwm than to 
the quadrivium. For the moment the point at issue is this: in 
none of the other sciences besides logic and mathematics is there 
- construction within the mind; in all the other sciences the mind 
knows without making, because their subjects are simply given. 

But though none of the other sciences constructs, there are 
extensions of both logic and mathematics beyond the domains 
that are strictly proper to them. In the trivium logic is ex- 
tended beyond its own immediate and proper confines into gram- 
mar and rhetoric. Both grammar and rhetoric are rooted in 
logic and, in that sense, are logical arts. But they involve some- 
thing more than is included in logic in its strictest and most 
formal sense. In the quadrwium mathematics is extended to 
include branches of physico-mathematical knowledge. Mathe- 
matics in the Aristotelian and classical sense is divided into two 
formally distinct sciences: geometry and arithmetic. In the 
Middle Ages each of these two sciences was applied to the study 
of something physical: geometry to the heavens to give the 
science of astronomy, arithmetic to sound to give the science 
of music. 
_ In the Hebrew and Christian tradition the number seven has 
had a sacred character, and it seems that the seven liberal arts 
were associated historically with the seven pillars of the house 
of wisdom: ‘‘ wisdom hath built herself a house, she hath hewn 
her out seven pillars.” > But we may well wonder just how 
sacred the number is when applied to the liberal arts. Is it some- 
_ thing fixed and absolute and exhaustive, or are there other 
liberal arts besides the traditional seven ? 

St. Thomas’ prooemium to the Posterior Analytics throws 
abundant light upon this question. For there, in outlining the 


5 Prov. IX, 1. 
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various branches of logic which deal with the third operation of 
the mind, he enumerates the following: judicative logic, which 
has to do with demonstration in the strict sense and therefore 
with science; dialectics, which is the art of probable reasoning 
that gives rise to opinion; rhetoric, which is the art of persuasion 
that gives rise to suspicion; and poetic, which is the art of 
making fitting representations. This text shows that in the 
logical arts there is nothing sacred about the number three. 
But it also gives rise to several questions. Why is grammar 
omitted from this enumeration of the logical arts? On the other 
hand, why are dialectics and poetics left out of the traditional 

The omission of grammar in this text from the Posterior 
Analytics can be explained by the fact that Aquinas is enumerat- 
ing the arts that are proper to the third operation of the mind. 
Grammar has to do with all forms of verbal expression and 
consequently cannot be restricted to any one part of logic. Asa 
matter of fact, there is no special Aristotelian treatise for gram- 
mar, as there is for the other logical arts. | 

The position of poetic is somewhat more problematic. For 
many the inclusion of poetry in logic is a sizable intellectual 
scandal, because it seems to reduce poetry to a purely rational 
type of knowledge. But St. Thomas takes pains to avoid this 
scandal by distinguishing poetry very carefully from science, 
dialectics and rhetoric. What he is trying to say by these dis- 
tinctions is this: poetry does not try to demonstrate anything 
like science; it does not try to convince by a purely intellectual 
disputation like dialectics; it does not try to persuade, or to lead 
to moral action like rhetoric. What poetry does, says St. 
Thomas, is.to paint a pure picture, “a fitting representation.” 
But if poetry is so unlike any of these other logical arts why is 
St. Thomas justified in including it in logic? The answer is 
that if logic is the science and the art which deals with the order- 
ing and composing of ideas in the mind, then surely poetic is a 
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part of logic, for in poetic there is an ordering and composing 
of ideas, even though the order and composition is something 
quite different from that found in science, dialectics, or rhetoric. 

This answer gives rise to a further problem. For if poetic is 
one of the logical arts, why is it not included in the trivium? 
Perhaps the solution to this problem lies in the fact that in the 
Middle Ages poetry was often left to be considered along with 
music. As a matter of fact, Boethius in his treatise On Music 
states that it is the task of the musician (mustcus) to judge of 
_ the works of poets.** This close association of poetry and liter- 
ature with music goes back to the Greeks.” 

And what about dialectics? Why is it included by St. Thomas 
in the logical arts and yet excluded from the triviwm? In order 
to solve this problem we must have a clear notion of what 
dialectics is. In later scholasticism it has come to be identified 
with the so-called minor logic, and some authors have erroneously 
projected this meaning back to Aristotle and St. Thomas.** Asa 
matter of fact, the genuine peripatetic notion of dialectics is 
something quite different from that of minor logic. Aristotle 
and Aquinas make this clear in the first book of the Posterior 
Analytics where they discuss the relations between logic, dia- 
-lectics and metaphysics.*® These three disciplines, they say, have 
something in common: they all deal with the most universal 
considerations because they all have being as their object. But 
while metaphysics deals with real being, logic and dialectics 
deal with logical being—ens rationts, i.e. second intentions. 


26 De Musica, I, 34 (Migne P. L. Vol., LXIII, col. 1196): “ Isque musicus 
est cui adest facultas secundum speculationem rationemque propositam ac 
musicae convenientem de modis ac rythmis deque generibus cantilenarum 
ac de permixtionibus ac de omnibus de quibus onpcanee est ac de 
poetarum carminibus judicandi.” 

27 Cf. Republic II, 376; III, 398. 

28 Cf. John Wise, The Nature of the Liberal Arts, op. cit., p. 21: “ Dia- 
lectic, beginning with Aristotle, will assume in the form of minor logic 
its true propaedeutic nature .. .” 

2° In I Post. Anal., lect. 20, nn. 5-6. 
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In so far as both dialectics and logic deal with ens rationis the 
two are identified, that is to say, dialectics is a part of logic. 
Yet from another point of view it is necessary to make a dis- 
tinction between them. For logic in its most proper and strict 
- meaning deals with second intentions in such a way as to remain 
within the limits of ens ratvonts. Dialectics, on the other hand, 
attempts to go out beyond ens ratvonis by applying it to ens reale. 
Dialectics uses principles which involve logical being in an 
attempt to manifest something about real being. It is a process 
by which the mind, starting from the modus intellugendt, moves 
towards the modus rei. In other words, it is an attempt of the 
intellect to draw from mental constructs conclusions with regard 
to reality.*° | 

It is clear from this passage of the Posterior Analytics that 
from one point of view dialectics is a part of logic and from 
another something distinct from it. Because it is something 
distinct from it, St. Thomas in the prodemium to the Posterior 
Analytics is justified in giving it special mention as one of the 
logical arts. On the other hand, in so far as it is a part of logic 
it is included in the first art of the trivium and does not need 
special mention. A sign of the fact that dialectics is not related 
to logic in the same way as grammar or rhetoric or poetic is that 
the Topics, the Aristotelian treatise on dialectics, is considered 
a part of the Organon, whereas ordinarily the Rhetoric and the 
Poetics are not. 

This consideration of the nature of dialectics brings us to a 
consideration of the quadrivial arts, for in modern times dia- 
lectics has become a bridge between the trivium and the quadri- 
vium because of the recent developments of mathematics. As we 
have seen, the traditional quadrivium contains two mathematical 
sciences and two branches of physico-mathematical knowledge. 


30 For a further explanation of the nature of dialectics, cf. In IV Met., 
lect. 4, nn. 572-574. 
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Once again the question arises about the sacredness of this 
number. 

In order to give an adequate solution to this question it is 
necessary to distinguish between the classical Aristotelian notion 
of mathematics and the modern notion. In the classical notion, 
the division of mathematics proper into the two sciences of 
geometry and arithmetic is exhaustive, for there are only two 
species of quantity: continuous and discrete—magnitude and 
multitude. On the other hand, the twofold division of the arts 
which apply mathematics to the sensible world does not seem to 
be exhaustive, for it does not include all the areas of physical 
reality to which mathematics was applied even in the Middle 
Ages. For example, the science of optics, or what the ancients 
called perspectiva, is not explicitly mentioned in the quadrivium. 

But as soon as we begin to make. room for recent develop- 
_ ments, the problem of the mathematical arts becomes immeasur- 

- ably more complicated. For it would seem that the very notion 
of mathematics has undergone a profound change since the 
Middle Ages. For Aristotle and St. Thomas mathematics was a 
science which studied quantity in the light of the second degree 
of formal abstraction. But if we are to believe the most eminent 
modern mathematicians, it no longer has any necessary relation 
to quantity.*? As a matter of fact, there is a general trend among 
modern mathematicians to identify mathematics and formal 

Any attempt to give an adequate solution to the problem of 
this transformation would lie far beyond the scope of this article. 
All we can hope to do is to point out the direction in which we 
believe this solution may be found, and to indicate its relevance 
for the question of the liberal arts. | 

The instinct of a Thomist is, of course, to seek out formal 


*1 Cf. Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic (London, 1917), p. 91. 
*2 Cf. Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy (London, 1920), 
p. 194; Principles of Mathematics (New York, 1938), pp. 3, 5 ff. 
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objects whenever there is a question of a distinction between 
sciences. And as soon as the formal objects of logic and mathe- 
matics\are examined, it becomes immediately evident that the 
identification of these two sciences is a great epistemological 
error. The ratio formalis sub qua of mathematics is the second 
degree of formal abstraction; that of logic is a type of abstrac- 
tion that falls reductively into the third degree. The ratio 
formalts quae of mathematics belongs properly to first inten-— 
tions; that of logic is the ens rationis which is a second intention. 

On the other hand, there are, of course, a good many simi- 
larities between these two sciences. Although the object of 
mathematics is not second intentions, it has something of the 
character of the object of logic in the sense that, unlike the 
object of either metaphysics or the science of nature, it is con- 


ceived in a way in which it cannot exist in reality.** Moreover, 
as St. Thomas points out, both logic and mathematics deal with 
formal principles alone.** An examination of these similarities 
and the many others which stem from them will reveal the possi- 
bility of establishing a kind of bridge between the two sciences. 

And it is precisely in the Aristotelian notion of dialectics that 
this bridge is to be found. For modern mathematics has two 
significant characteristics. First, it is postulational; it is a 
collection of structures that the mind has built up from premises 
which the intellect itself has posited. Secondly, these structures 
are built out of entia rationis: the very concepts used are 
logical entities—entities which the mind has formed rather than 
abstracted by the second degree of formal abstraction. All this 
makes it plain that it is more the dialectical habitus than the 
mathematical habitus which guides the modern mathematician 
in his work. And in the measure in which modern mathematics 
is dialectical, it would seem to belong more to the triviwm than 
to the quadrivium. 


83 In Boeth. De Trin., V, 1. 84 De Potentia, VI, 1, ad 11. 
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Taroghiont this whole analysis we have vam insisting that 
the liberal arts are not practical but speculative. But before 
bringing this discussion to a close it seems necessary to point 
out that there is, in a sense, an overflow of the liberal arts into 
the order of practical knowledge. As a matter of fact both 
music and poetry (and rhetoric, too, though to a lesser extent), 
have necessary extensions into the realm of practical art, which 
constructs outside the mind. The art of music has to do with the 
ordering of sound, which is something physical; it aims at the 
right production of sound through physical action and the use 
of corporeal organs, either the organs of the human body itself, 
as in vocal music, or the material instruments added to the 
organs of the body, as in instrumental music. Poetry and 
rhetoric may also be said to extend into the realm of practical 
art in the sense that both of them in their construction depend 
upon the physical aspects of the word. 

Since the practical art of these disciplines is rooted in a 
speculative art, it may be called liberal in a sense that does not 
apply to the pictorial or the plastic arts which, though they 
construct for the mind, do not construct mm the mind but in 
matter. But while both rhetoric and poetry on the one hand and 
music on the other are liberal arts, it would seem that the 
former are more liberal than the latter, and have a stronger 
claim to a central place in the college curriculum. Rhetoric and 
poetry are far less dependent upon the physical than music, and 
their construction is more fully and more perfectly within the 
mind. Though the construction of rhetoric and poetry involves 
sound, it remains essentially a composition of ideas. That is 
why both rhetoric and poetry are called doctrina. Poetry. is the 
infima doctrina, the last of the disciplines which deserve to be 
called doctrine. Only that part of music which is a scientia 
- media, a physico-mathematical science, may be called doctrine. 
Actually, there are at least three branches of music: the physico- 
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mathematical science just mentioned in which mathematical 
number is applied to physical sound, the art of the composer, 
and the art of the performer. The art of the composer of music 
is less liberal than the art of the composer of poems or of per- © 
suasive speeches because he is not composing ideas—at least in 
the same sense as the poet and the rhetorician. At the same 
time, it is more liberal than the art of the pictorial or the 
plastic artist. A sign of this is found in the fact that the 
musical composer can bring his work to full and perfect exist- 
ence in silence (though, of course, previous experience with 
sound is required). The painter and the sculptor cannot bring 
their work into being independently of the actual use of paint 
and stone and bronze. ‘ 

Rhetoric, poetry and music are more liberal than painting or 
sculpture not only from the point of view of construction in 
the mind, but also from the point of view of the construction for 
the mind in the sense that they address themselves more directly 
and immediately to the mind. The plastic and the pictorial arts 
- aim directly at producing a lasting physical transformation in 
matter, and they speak to the mind only through this permanent 
transformation. In poetry, rhetoric and music there is no such 
permanent change in matter; the communication with the mind 
is more immediate and direct, and in a sense more total. But 
in so far as painting and sculpture, unlike the useful arts, con- 
struct for the mind, they may, by an extension of the term, be 
called liberal, even though, like the useful arts, they do not 
construct in the mind, but in matter. It is important, however, 
to see that these arts are not liberal in the sense in which the 
speculative arts are liberal. 

Aristotle and St. Thomas: distinguished between the ‘Hberal 
and the servile arts, and included in the latter all the arts which 
construct 7 matter even though they may construct for the 
mind. Our modern division of the fine arts, which correspond 
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to what the ancients called the arts of imitation, overlap the 
liberal arts on the one hand in music, poetry and rhetoric, and 
the servile arts on the other in dancing, painting and sculpture. 

Just as music, poetry, and rhetoric are on the border line 
between the liberal and the fine arts, so architecture is on the 
border line between the fine arts and the useful arts. Archi- 
tecture aims at producing a human abode, that is to say, an 
abode for the whole man, a structure which will be not only - 
a shelter for his body, but also an object of contemplation for 
his mind. But while architecture belongs to both the fine and 
the useful arts, it belong more properly to the latter than to the 
former, since it constructs primo et per se for a useful purpose 
outside the mind and only incidentally for the mind. In a good 
many other useful arts besides architecture there is also a kind 
of reaching up into the realm of the fine arts. Man’s intellectual 
nature makes it difficult for him to allow things to remain on 
the level of pure utility. The human mind tends instinctively to 
claim as its own the things it produces by making them not 
merely objects of use, but objects of contemplation as well. The 
arts of automobile making, shoemaking, furniture making, and, 
indeed, practically all the arts that are intimately associated 
with human life, aim at producing not only something which 
will have the maximum of utility, but also something which will 
please when seen. But because the primary aim is always some- 
- thing which lies beyond contemplation, they remain essentially 
useful arts. | 

Perhaps we may summarize these distinctions by saying that 
in the speculative arts there is construction by the mind, for 
the mind, in the mind, and consequently these arts deserve to be 
called liberal in the fullest sense of the word; in the fine arts 
there is construction by the mind, for the mind but not in the 
mind, and these may be called liberal in a loose sense of the 
term; in the useful arts there is construction by the mind, but 
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. neither for the mind nor in the mind, and these can in no sense ~ 
be called liberal. | | : | 
Some authors have presented the liberal arts as though they 
occupied some kind of intermediary position between the fine 
arts and the useful arts.*° It would seem more proper to give the 
intermediary position to the fine arts. The liberal arts are at 
the top of the list; they are the most noble of all the arts, even 
though less perfectly arts than any of the practical arts. 

While they are the most noble of all the arts, they are not 
the most noble of all the liberal studies. They are merely the 
beginning of the life of contemplation whose final fulfillment and 
complete realization is wisdom. If the modern world is to be 
saved from the devastation of science and technology, there must 
be a return, not merely to the liberal arts, but to liberal education 
in all its dimensions, and especially to wisdom, which is the 
culmination of all liberal knowledge. 


Moreau Seminary, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


85 Cf. Van Doren, Inberal Education, op. cit. p. 73: “If the natural arts 
be set aside as independent of man’s control—though this would be mis- 
leading, for all of his arts co-operate with them and proceed from them— 
the human arts that remain fall into the three great classes of useful, 
liberal, and fine. The liberal arts are always, and properly, left in a 
middle position between those with which we manipulate objects and those 
with which we create them—or, if man cannot in reality create, with which 
we render individual things, such as a hero in story or a form in painting, 
more luminous than they were.” 
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The Metaphysics of the Existential 


Judgment | 
by Henri Renard, S.J. 


HE DEFINITION of formal truth requires a formal 
conformity of intellect with the real, that is to say, a 
conformity as known,’ and with the real as existing. Hence, the 
problem of formal truth entails the study of two questions. 
First, how are we able to obtain intellectual knowledge of singu- 
lar objects; secondly, and this is our present problem, what 
precisely takes place in the intellect of man when we attribute 
existence to an individual nature? In other words, what is the 
-metaphysics of the existential judgment ? ? 

St. Thomas explains that, because of the rdle of the material 
organ in the act of sensation, man comes to know the sensible 
individual manifestations of reality. In order, however, to ar- 
rive at knowledge of essences, the intellect must abstract from 
all matter and from the conditions of matter. The outcome of 
this process is the generation of the mental word (verbum) in 
which we understand not the individual, but attain the universal 
essence. Now the intellect, because made to know truth, seeks 
the real, that is, the existing individual; for, although the proper 
object of the human intellect is material essences, still the ade- 
quate object of any intellect is being, that which exists, and that 
which exists is individual. | 

It is a matter of common knowledge to Thomistic philosophers 
that, because of the unique composition of matter and spirit in 
man, the object of knowledge which is proportionate to the 
human intellect and, consequently, that which we know most 

Cf. Summa Theol. I, 16, 2, 

* This latter problem is so intimately connected with the first that it 


will be necessary to recall a few general notions on the knowledge of 
singulars, before proceeding to the existential judgment. © 
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perfectly in this life, is universal material essences. This know]l- 
_ edge is had by means of a representative form of the object 
- which has been abstracted from matter. Being actuated by this 
spiritual and accidental form, the intellect breaks forth into the 
“act of knowledge which terminates into a concept or word 
(verbum). In this concept, man becomes united with the ab- 
stracted essence of the object and knows the universal. The fact, 
however, that the knowledge obtained in the concept is that of a 
universal rather than of an individual essence constitutes an 
imperfection. For the universality of the concept does not mean 
that the essence is reached in the infinite plenitude of its specific 
splendor, but that it is known only in an indeterminate manner. 
Reality, however, is individual and determined ; hence, a faculty 
such as the intellect, whose end is to know the real, cannot rest 
in the act of simple apprehension, in the knowledge of a uni- 
versal essence, even though in this act it attains its proper 
object. It thirsts after being. It must seek the existing 
individual. 
_ But what is the cause of the imperfection of the universality 
of the concept? Or, in other words, why such diversity between 
the proper object of the human intellect, an imperfect universal 
essence, and the perfection of the natural appetite of any intel- 
lect which is to know the real, that is, the existing individual ? 
The fundamental reason for such diversity is, of course, the 
fact that the soul is a spiritual form, and yet it is the. sub- 
stantial form of a body; hence, it depends on partly material 
sense faculties for its intellectual data. .Consequently, the im- 
perfection of the universality of the simple apprehension is in 
no way caused by the spirituality of the concept, for an intel- 
ligible species can represent an individual essence, as in the case 
of angelic knowledge. Rather this imperfection, this inde- 
termination of the concept in man, results from his mode of 
knowledge, from the fact that the actuation of the operative 
potency depends ultimately on the action of an object that is 
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material. From such material data the abstraction not only 
from matter but even from the conditions of matter makes it 
impossible for the intelligible species to represent the individual 
in any manner. It is, therefore, because the human intellect is 
the operative potency of the substantial form of a body that the 
corporeal individual which can only manifest its individuation 
by means of matter and, hence, in a negative manner, cannot 
be reached directly by the intellect in the concept. Man’s knowl- 
edge must begin with the senses, and because the senses reach 
only material things, all that we know of individual forms are 
their negative reasons for individuation. For the negative prin- 
ciple of individuation is matter, which makes the form to be 
this or that form by limiting it to this or that matter. 

But over and above this negative individuation by matter, 
there must be a positive individuation to account for the dif- 
ferent participations, the different degrees of the same specific 
perfection. If we consider the form alone, we understand that 
this individual form, according to the measure of participation 
in the intelligibility of the specific perfection, is something that 
the other form is not; and thus we must admit that individua- 
tion in corporeal beings is not a mere limitation, even though it 
may result from the fact of a limitation. Yet, although we know 
that individuation indicates fundamentally a positive individual 
perfection, we are not able to reach this positive aspect of 
individuation precisely because we know material being, not 
by means of infused species, but through the senses and, there- 
fore, through the external manifestations of their negative 
individuation. Thus, when we abstract from this negative indi- 
viduation—as we must do because of the immateriality of the 
intellect-—we have, not a positive individual perfection, but 
only an indeterminate essence. Unlike a pure spirit who, being 
free from all matter, according to the speculation of St. Thomas, 
must possess infused species representing the positive individu- 

ation, we—depending as we do upon matter—must arrive at 
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intellectual knowledge through the laborious process of abstrac- 
tion. In this operation we relinquish not only matter but even 
the conditions of matter. And since it is only by matter that 
the individual manifests itself, since it is only by means of the 
conditions of matter that we are able to represent this negative 
individuation, we can in no way have a concept of the individual. 

Yet the intellect, knowing the universal essence, is not satis- 
fied, but tends to that for which it was made, the real; and the 
real is the individual, not merely the individual essence, but 
the existing individual, the supposit. The question arises, then: 
Can we know intellectually without a concept or, more exactly, 
can we have some intellectual knowledge of the existing ~ 
individual ? | 

As a matter of fact, we know that we have some knowledge of 
singulars, for we are always forming propositions with a subject 
that is individual. When we say, for example, “ Peter is a boy,” 
we must have some intellectual knowledge of Peter to be able to 
predicate “‘ boy ” of that thing which is a boy. But if there is 
no individuation in the universal concept, how do we arrive at 
this knowledge ? 

To solve this problem, we maintain with St. Thomas that the 
intellect, since it does not know the singular by means of a 
concept, does not know it directly, “ but indirectly and, as it 
were, by a kind of reflection; because, even after abstracting the 
intelligible species, the intellect, in order to understand actually, 
needs to turn to the phantasm in which it understands the 
species. Therefore, it understands the universal directly through 
the intelligible species, and indirectly the singular represented 
by the phantasm. And thus it forms the proposition : Socrates 
is a man.” ® 

It is clear that in the expressions “as it were by a kind of 
reflection,”’ and “ the intellect needs to turn to the phantasm,” 


3 Summa Theol. I, 86, ad. 1. 
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St. Thomas has reference to a continuation of the act of knowl- 
edge in which the intellect, knowing the universal essence and 
striving to reach the individual, pushes on “by a kind of re- 
flection ” to the intelligible species. Now in the intelligible 
species, the phantasm is present by its action. For the eduction 
of the species from the possible intellect, though immanent in 
so far as there is but one supposit, man, is nevertheless, really 
a transient act from the agent intellect and phantasm into the 
possible intellect. It is what St. Thomas terms the act of an 
imperfect being (actus imperfectz). This eduction, then, re- 
quires a motion produced in the possible intellect by the joint 
action of the agent intellect and the phantasm, so that the 
phantasm, by its action in the possible intellect, is somehow. 
present in the intelligible species, the term of the motion, as 
every proper efficient cause is present in its effect. 

Thus in the act of knowledge the intellect does not remain in 
the concept but reverts to the intelligible species, in which it 
finds a certain vestige of the phantasm which, of course, pos- 
sesses at least the negative individuation. In this return to the. 
phantasm, then, the intellect knows the individual—not clearly, 
for it has no representative species and hence no concept of the 
‘individual essence—but imperfectly, as it were, in the corner of 
the eye; this knowledge, then, is at best only a faint realization 
of what the individual is. 

But even in its reflected act, the intellect has not yet attained 
to knowledge of the supposit, the existug individual; it has only 
a faint realization of the individual essence as manifested by 
the phantasm, but not of the “ to be ” (esse), not of the fact that 
it exists. In brief, it reaches the singular which is existing, but 
not as existing. | | 

Certainly, then, there must be a new operation in which the 
intellect knows the supposit. For the natural inclination of the 
intellect, in fact its very end, is to know reality ; and since — 
reality is not known in the concept or in the reflection upon the ~ 
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phantasm, the intellect can never remain in the consideration of 
an essence, but must proceed immediately to form the judgment, 
its perfect operation, in which it attains its end, that is, a 
knowledge of the existing singular. Only in the act of judgment, 
then, does the intellect arrive at formal truth; for the definition 
of formal truth requires a known conformity of the intellect with 
the thing as 2 7s; and only in the judgment does the intellect, 
composing the knowledge that it has with existence, know the 
singular as existing. Inasmuch as the reflection upon the phan- | 
tasm is required for truth and prepares the intellect to attain it, 
the reflection is contained virtually in the direct judgment, and 
has what may be called inchoative truth. And yet it does not 
contain formal truth. .The reflective act cannot be the perfection 
of the intellect regarding its object, the existing thing; for the 
reflection refers directly, not to the thing, but only to the species 
of the object, to its own cognition and to the phantasm, con- 
sidered as a means of cognition. Only in so far as it operates 
directly does the intellect bear upon the object, and the reflection 
is, of course, an indirect act. Formal truth, then, the end and 
perfection of the intellect, comes with the affirmation of exist- 
ence which is had in the judgment. | 

In analyzing the existential judgment, we find two things: 
first, the act of simple apprehension, followed as a kind of re- 
sultance by the reflection in which the intellect returns to the 
intelligible species. In the intelligible species, by means of 
some sort of contact in the action of the phantasm, the intellect. 
comes to know the individual. Secondly, following a kind of 
actuation by this contact with the individual, the intellect breaks 
forth into the act of judgment. The affirmation of the supposit, 
which is the act of judgment, is therefore had without a new 
species, for it results from the indirect knowledge of the indi- 
-viduai essence; and, as we remarked before, this knowledge is 
had, not in a perfect manner, that is, not by a new species in- 
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forming the intellect, but only imperfectly and indirectly, af a 
certain realization of the singular. 

Actuated, then, by this knowledge of the ‘adividedll the intel- . 
lect breaks forth into a new mental word (verbum), affirming the 
“is” of the individual. For the judgment, being the most 
perfect act of the human intellect, will be had not in a mere 
reflection or return to the phantasm, but rather in a new word 
(verbum). In order that the judgment be a true perfection of 
the intellect, and not merely a perfection of the sense to which 
the intellect accidentally continues or prolongs itself, the affirma- 
tion of the supposit must be had in a new operation in which the 
intellect tends directly to the thing itself. It cannot be had in 
the reflective act in which the intellect tends- only indirectly 
towards the thing, knowing it by a kind of resultance or continu- 
ation with the sense when the intellect takes cognizance of its 
own act. 

This prolongation through the phantasm, this reaching down 
to the particular essence is, then, an extremely imperfect act of 
the intellect, for in it, the intellect merely comes in contact with 
sense knowledge. And so the judgment, the most perfect act of 
the intellect of man in this life, must be had, not in a mere 
return to the phantasm, but in the production of a complete 
form, the word. 3 

Thus we say that, because the intellect does not receive with 
the intelligible species the likeness of the singular or of real 
existence, it follows that the judicial operation belongs to the 
proper activity of the intellect producing the mental word, and 
not to the reception of an intelligible species from things. For 
the “is,” the affirmation of the existence of a supposit which 
mite the judgment, is brought forth by a word which 
flows from the intellect actuated by knowledge of the individual 
essence. And this actuation is had, not by means of an intelli- 
gible species, but by a return to the phantasm. To produce the 
existential judgment, then, there is need only of a word, and 
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not a new reception of an intelligible species. Consequently, in 
such a judgment, except for the predicate, only a word is pro- 
duced ; an actuation by another intelligible species is not had. 

To sum up the process by which an existential judgment is 
formed: to begin with, the intellect by its first act of under- 
_ standing, which results from an intelligible species, knows in the 
first understood intention only an indeterminate universal es- 
sence. Then, by a sort of reflection in which it comes in contact. 
with the individual, the intellect is, as it were, actuated anew, 
not by a new intelligible species, but by a knowledge of the indi- 
vidual essence seen somehow in the instrumental action of the 
phantasm. This knowledge, though very imperfect, is sufficient 
to direct the intellect in forming a judgment. In the judgment, 
then, the intellect gives forth another word, affirming the exist- 
ence of the subject which is the individual known in the re- 
flective act. Whether or not there is a further predicate in the 
proposition, the intellect really affirms that the subject is. And 
that “is” is brought forth by a word which the intellect is 
capable of producing because of its knowledge of the individual 
essence, even though that knowledge had not been obtained by 
means of an intelligible species. This is the existential judg- 
ment, the most perfect action of man, the actus perfects of St. 
Thomas. For in that act, the supreme faculty of man, his 
intellect, attains reality: the existing individual. 


The Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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by John of St. Thomas 


translated by John J. Glanville, 
G. Donald Hollenhorst, and Yves R. Simon 
Logic: Szconp Part, Qurstion II 


ARTICLE [ 


NATURE AND Drtvision oF THE Ens RatTIonis 


Considered in its full amplitude and — according to 
its nominal signification, the expression ‘ens rationis’ desig- 
nates that which depends, in some way, upon the reason. This 
dependence can be that of an offeet upon a cause or that of an 
object upon a knower. 

The first kind of dependence admits of two forms: (a) there 
are things which have reason for their efficient cause; thus, 
works of art are thought out and made by reason; (b) reason 
is the subject and material cause of such things as intellectual 
acts and habitus. Both these forms of dependence belong to real 
beings, for a being affected by either of them has real and true 
existence, though dependent upon the intellect. 

But when an entity depends upon the intellect in the second 
_ way, i. e. as an object, it is properly called, as it is here, an ens 
rationis, because it has no existence outside reason, exists in 
reason in a purely objective fashion, and thus is placed in 
opposition to real being. 

Although you will find people who reject it, the notion of the 
ens rationis is commonly received by theologians and philoso- 


*Epitor’s Note: These pages are from a translation of the Basic 
_ Treatises of the Logic of John of St. Thomas, to be published by the 
University of Chicago Press, whose courtesy for the present excerpt is 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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phers. Between a real being and a fictitious being or ens rationis, 
all of them see this difference, that the former exists in the 
nature of things, whereas the latter has no existence in the real, 
but is merely known and constructed. Further, this notion is 
sufficiently established by experience itself, since we are aware 
of our imagining and knowing many things that are absolutely 
impossible; such things are fictitious beings. They are beings, 
because they are known after the fashion of being; they are 
fictitious, because no true existence corresponds to them in the 
real. 

From these considerations we can draw a definition or ex- 
planation of the-ens rationis in general. It is ‘a being having 
existence objectively in the reason but to which no existence 
corresponds in the real.” This definition is derived from St. 
Thomas (On Being and Essence, Chs. 1 and 5; Com. on Met., 
V, les. 9; Sum. Theol., 1, 16, 3 ad 2), according to whom the 
expression ‘ens rationis’ designates something that does not 
posit anything in the real, and is not, in itself, being, yet is 
given, in the reason, the form of a being, and is apprehended 
after the fashion of a being. The accuracy of this explanation 
will be better understood if one remarks that ‘ being ’ comes from 
‘to be’ and is conceived in relation to existence. Just as real 
being is defined by its relation to the ‘to be’ that it has truly 
and in the real, so the ens rationis, which is the opposite of the 
real being, ought to be explained in the opposite way, i.e., by 
its not enjoying ‘ to be’ in the real and its enjoying it objectively 
in cognition. 

There are those who say (e. g. Durandus, Com. on the Sen- 
tences, 1, dist. 19, q. 5, n. 7) that the ens rationis consists in 
the extrinsic denomination by which the thing is said to be 
known; but this opinion immediately gives rise to a difficulty, 
since, as we shall see presently, the question whether the ex- 
trinsic denomination is formally an ens rationis is highly con- 
troversial. Further, it is false to assert universally that the ens 
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rationis as such consists merely in the denomination of ‘ known.’ 
This denomination is either the form constituting the ens rationis 
or it is that which receives the form of ens rationis. The first 
alternative is excluded, since an extrinsic denomination can also 
affect real beings, which are denominated known and yet are 
not thereby formed into entia rationis, since they are not ren- 
dered fictitious by being so denominated. Concerning the second 
alternative, it is true that the extrinsic denomination is appre- 
hended as an ens rationis, but this does not hold for the ex- 
trinsic denomination alone: it holds also for other non-beings, 
such as negations, privations, etc. _ 

But what is ‘to have existence in cognition’? The answer 
depends on what we shall have to say later about the cause of 
the ens rationis and the act by which it is formed. For the time 
being, it suffices to quote these words of St. Thomas (Com. on. 
Met., IV, les. 1): “‘ We say of some objects that they exist in the 
reason because the reason deals with them as if they were 
beings of some kind, insofar as it affirms or denies something 
about them.”’ This does not mean that the formation of the ens 
rationis is effected exclusively by way of affirmation or denial; 
it means that the formation of a proposition about an object 
devoid of existence in the real is a sign that this object is appre- 
hended by the intellect after the fashion of being, for the copula, 
which signifies existence, is applied to it. 

Thus, when an object which does not exist outside the intel- 
lect is grasped after the fashion of being, the act of the intellect 
has two effects: (a) inasmuch as it is knowledge, this act renders 
the object known, and produces in the object nothing else than 
the extrinsic denomination of being known; (b) but inasmuch 
as it causes an object to be known according to the fashion of 
being (although in the real this object is not being), it gives this 
object an esse rationts or fictitious existence. In this sense, St. 
Thomas says (Op., 42, On the Nature of the Genus, Ch. 1) 
that the ens rationis is produced when the intellect endeavors 
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to apprehend that which is not, and consequently constructs what 
is not as if it were being. Elsewhere (Com. on the Sentences, 1, 
dist. 2, q. 1, art. 3) he says that the ens rationis results from 
the way of understanding a thing that exists outside the soul, 
and that the intentions invented by our intellect are entia ra- 
tionis. In the latter passage St. Thomas asserts that there is 
identity, in the case of the ens rationis, between (a) to be 
produced, (b) to be invented, (c) to be apprehended, ( d) to 
result from the way of understanding. | 

Thus, as we shall see later, the ens rationis does not owe its 
fictitious or objective existence to the fact that it is rendered 
known as quod; it cannot be known as quod unless it already 
possesses some existence or intelligible constitution upon which 
the denomination of known may fall. The act which regards 
non-being under the aspect and after the fashion of being is 
said to construct or form the ens rationis, not only to denominate 
it. Thus, there is objective existence in the intellect, when, as a 
result of the way of knowing, that which is not being assumes, 
in knowledge, the character of being. 

Difficulty. If this is true, it follows that any obj ect conceived 
by the intellect in a way other than the way in which it really 
- exists, is an ens rationis. The consequent is false, for there are 
several real beings (God, angels, more generally, things lying 
beyond our experience) which we know not as they are in 
themselves, but after the pattern of something else. 

We deny the consequence, for such beings are, from the outset, 
understood to exist in the real order as true real beings. Thus. 
the character of being does not result, in them, from the way of 
knowing. The only reason why they are said to be attained after 
the pattern of something else is that they cannot be attained 
according to the mode proper and special to them. This is not a 
sufficient ground for them to be denominated beings formed—in 
an absolute sense and from the very point of view of being— 
by the reason. The truth is that they are described as known 
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according to the mode of a foreign nature, not according to the 
mode of their proper nature; consequently their being known 
connotes a relation to that according to the mode of which they 
are known. 

After having acquired a notion of the ens rationis in general, 
we have to indicate briefly into how many kinds the ens rationis 
is divided. It is not up to the logician to treat of the division 
of the ens rationis considered in all its amplitude, since he is 
concerned only with the logical ens rationis which is one member 
of the division. Yet, in order to show to what branch of the divi- 
sion the logical ens rationis belongs, let us mention that St. 
Thomas (On Truth, q. 21, art. 1) divides the ens rationis, taken 
in its fullest extension, into negation and relatio rations: this 
bipartite division is exhaustive. For St. Thomas, only two 
kinds of entity, viz. the negation and a certain sort of relation, 
exist in the reason alone: ‘‘ every positive and absolute term 
signifies something existing in the real.” Negation, here, in- 
cludes privation. Privation is a negation or absence of a form in 
a subject capable of receiving the form opposed to such absence, 
but [mere] negation is the absence of a form in a subject not 
admitting of such a form; for instance, the negation of sight in 
a stone is [mere] negation, in man it is privation. On the other 
hand, relation possesses, by virtue of its very essence, which is 
‘to be fo another,’ a capacity to exist in apprehension without 
existing in the real; it exists in the reason alone when its being © 
‘to another’ is of such a nature that it excludes its being ‘ in’ 
something. (See Sum. Theol., 1, 28, 1). 

This division is not universally accepted. Some authors con- 
sider that the ens rationis is more basically divided into ens 
rationis with a foundation in the real and ens rationis without 
such a foundation; the first is called rationis ratiocinatae, the 
second, rationis ratiocinantis. They say that the ens rationis 
ratiocinatae alone is divided into negation and relation, and that 
the ens rationis ratiocinantis is found in all genera. (Cf. Serna, 
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Logic, disp. 1, section 4, q. 2, art. 3; Cabero, On the Universals, 
disp. 1, difficulty 3; Marinero, Com. on the Logic of Aristotle 
according to the Doctrine of Duns Scotus, disp. 3, q. 2.) 

Others think that there are no determinate species of ens 
rationis; they say that every entity involving a logical conflict, 
in other words, every entity that is impossible and implies con- 
tradiction, is a species of ens rationis, for any such entity is a 
fictitious being. (Cf. Martinez, Preface [to The Syllogistic 
Art of Aristotle], disp. 2, q. 1.) 

Others arbitrarily assign other species, but their theories need 
not be taken into account. 


Thesis.—In spite of these divergent views, it should be said 
that the division proposed by St. Thomas is perfect and exhaus- 
tive, and that it is the most direct division of the ens rationis in 


general. 


In order to perceive the truth of this thesis, notice that when 
the ens rationis is spoken of, three things may be under con- 
sideration: (a) the subject to which the ens rationis is attri- 
buted, (b) the very essence which is conceived and attributed 
to a subject distinct from itself, (c) that after the pattern of 
which this essence is conceived and apprehended. 

With regard to the subject to which the ens rationis is attri- 
buted, there is sometimes a foundation justifying, in some way 
or other, the attribution of the ens rationis, and sometimes there 
is no such foundation. Thus, it is in relation to the subject 
that a distinction is made between the ens rationis with a foun- 
dation in the real and the ens rationis without a foundation in 
the real, for this distinction is understood in reference to the 
subject to which an ens rationis is attributed. 

Likewise, with regard to that after the pattern of which the 
ens rationis is conceived, there is no reason why entia rationis 
should not be found in all genera of being. Sometimes an entity 
may be constructed and apprehended after the pattern of sub- 
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stance (e. g. a chimera, a golden mountain), sometimes after the 
pattern of quantity (e. g. the void), sometimes after the fashion 
of quality (e. g., when death or blindness are conceived as dark- 
ness or some obscure form, ete. ). | 
But if, in our treatment of the ens rationis, we consider the 
thing concewed, or that which can be known after the fashion 
of real being—although it is not being in the real—, the ens 
rationis is adequately divided into these two members, negation 
and relation, as into its first genera. These genera admit of 
subdivision into several kinds of negation and relation. And 
since that is formal in the ens rationis which is found intrinsi- 
cally in it, this is the direct and formal division: the other 
divisions can also be accepted, but only as proceeding from the 
conditions of the ens rationis, not as concerning it directly. 
This division is adequate, for. the very essence of the ens 
rationis consists in an opposition to real being, inasmuch as this 
essence is incapable of existence. But what is incapable of exist- 
ence is either something positive or something non-positive. If 
it is something non-positive, it is a negation, by which a form is 
not posited, but removed. If it is something positive, it cannot 
be anything else than a relation, because every positive and 
absolute being is conceived not in reference to something else, 
but as having independent entity, and whatever has independent 
entity is either a substance existing in itself or an accident 
existing in a subject. A positive and absolute entity cannot be 
taken to be an ens rationis since it implies reality on account of 
the very concepts of ‘being in itself’ or ‘ being in another.’ 
[Among positive entities,] relation alone is not repugnant to 
being conceived without reality, for it expresses not only the 
concept of ‘ being something in something,’ but also the concept 
of ‘being something to something’; consequently it does not 
express precisely existence in the thing itself, but the extrinsic 
attainment of a term. Thus it can be an ens rationis conceived © 
neither as something im something else nor as something in 
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itself, but as a pure ‘ to something else ’ devoid of existence in 
any subject whatever. 


OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A first objection would tend to prove that privation and nega- 
tion should not be described as entia rationis. Independently of 
all consideration by the intellect, privation and negation express 
the absence of a form and denominate a subject devoid of a | 
form; therefore they are not voids fictitiously constructed by 
the mind, they are not entia rationis. 

The consequent is plain, since it is in dependence upon knowl- 
edge that the ens rationis both exists and brings about its formal 
effect. If, prior to being known, the negation gives its denomi- 
nation to the things, it is not an ens rationis. The same argu- 
ment holds for the extrinsic denomination, e. g., being seen, 
being known. By the very fact that there is vision of the wall, 
the wall is denominated seen, regardless of whether or not an 
intellect is aware of what is going on; likewise, a nature can be 
denominated superior or inferior, predicate or subject, ete. ‘ prior 
to the emergence of any ens rationis. 


Confirmation. The extrinsic denomination follows upon a 
real form existing in a subject; therefore it is itself a real form. | 
The consequent is plain since, just as the denomination which 
follows upon a substantial form is substantial, and that which 
follows upon an accidental form is accidental, so the denomina- 
tion which follows upon a real form must be real. 


Answer. The negation, inasmuch as it expresses the absence 
of a form, exists in the real negatively, since it is true that the 
form does not exist in the real. The reason why it is called an 
ens rationis is not found here, but in the fact that the negation, 
which, in the real, is not being, but absence of form, is con- 
ceived by the intellect after the fashion of being. Thus, we ~ 
grant that the negation, prior to the consideration of the intel- 
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lect, denominates the subject devoid of a form. Now this 
absence, properly speaking, is not a formal effect, and the re- 
moving of a form is not a form; yet such an absence is conceived 
by the intellect after the fashion of a formal effect, inasmuch 
as it is represented after the fashion of a form, and consequently 
assumes the character of a formal effect, although in the real it 
is not a formal effect, but the destruction of a formal effect. 

_ Likewise, the extrinsic denomination is found in the real so 
far as the denominating form is concerned. But the application 
of the denominating form to the thing denominated has no 
reality in the thing denominated: therefore, to conceive this 
form as touching the thing denominated and applied to it per- 
tains only to the reason. On the other hand, prior to knowledge 
by the intellect, such properties as to be predicate and subject, 
- superior and inferior, have a foundation, but.do not exist 
formally as relations. More will be said on this when treating 
of the universals. 


Answer to the confirmation. Some authors assert, without 
qualification, that the extrinsic denomination is an ens rationis. 
(See Vasquez, Com. on Sum. Theol., I, disp. 115, ch. 2, n. 2; 
I-IT, disp. 95, ch. 10.) Others, that it is, absolutely speaking, 
something real, although they do not attribute to it an intrinsic 
reality, able to bring about its effect without the addition of an 
ens rationis, but merely an extrinsic reality. (See, among other, 
Suarez, Metaphysical Disputations, last disp., section 2.) But 
it is more exact to say that in this denomination two elements 
should be considered, (a) a denominating essence, which is the 
form; (b) a condition, which is the adherence or application 
of the form to the denominated. The form itself is obviously 
something real; e. g., vision, on account of which the wall is 
denominated seen, is a real form in the eye. But the application 
by which this form is brought into contact with the subject 
denominated, is not a real entity. (e. g., ‘to be seen’ does not 
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produce anything in the wall). Now, every apprehended object 
which is not real is an ens rationis; thus, the extrinsic denomina- — 
tion is an ens rationis insofar as the denominated form [e. g., 
‘seen ’] is taken with such an application. The proposition that 
the subject is denominated prior to the operation of the intellect 
must not be understood in reference to anything caused in the 
subject by the denomination [vision does not produce anything 
in the seen] but in reference to the form that the denomination 
presupposes outside the subject: this form is real, yet does not 
exist really in what it denominates. On account of its non- 
existence [in the subject] the extrinsic denomination is de- 
scribed as an ens rationis, but on account of its pre-existence in 
the other being, from which it points to the thing denominated, 
it 1s said to exercise the act of denominating prior to the opera- 
tion of the intellect. | 

If it is asked to what member of the division the extrinsic 
denomination belongs when it is considered as an ens rationis, 
let us answer that the extrinsic denomination is a kind of rela- 
tion, for it is not conceived as affecting the subject by withhold- 
ing or removing a form from it. It is conceived as affecting the 
subject by relating it to, and making it dependent upon, that 
from which the denomination is drawn or that to which the 
subject itself is applied and destined by an act of knowledge. 


A second objection would tend to prove that the division is 
not adequate. It is held that the logical unity (wnitas rationis) 
attributed by the intellect to the universal is formed by the 
reason: yet it is neither a relation nor a negation. It is not a 
relation, since unity is understood in an absolute sense, not in 
a relative sense. It is not a negation: (a) because unity desig- | 
nates something positive, not a mere negation (see Sum. Theol. 
I, 11, 1.), (b) because if it were a negation, it would be con- 
ceived as an ens rationis and then it would not be called logical 
unity (unztas rationis), that is, logical negation (negatio ratt- 
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onis) but ens rationis absolutely speaking. Further, a logical 
duality or distinctio’ rationis is not a negation, since what it 
does is to remove a negation of unity, and it is not a relation, 
since a relation holds between distinct terms and thus is founded 
upon a distinction or duality; therefore it is a species not 
mentioned in the division. 


A confirmation is found in the case of such fictitious entities 
as chimera, golden mountain, etc. These are neither negations 
nor relations, but various substances constructed by the intellect 
out of incompossible parts. Likewise, there can be a ‘ qualitas 
 rationis’ or a ‘ quantitas rationis,’ as, for instance, when the 
void is conceived after the fashion of a quantity, or darkness 
after the fashion of a quality. Therefore it is impossible to say 
that all entia rationis are reducible to these two [viz. negation 
and relation. | 


Answer. Some authors maintain that logical unity (unitas 
rationis) is drawn solely from a unity of concept, and that the 
distinctio rationis is drawn solely from a plurality of concepts. 
This is true so far as the efficient or productive cause of the ens 
rationis is concerned, but, in the present discussion, we are 
considering its objective or fundamental cause. Accordingly, we 
shall say that logical unity formally understood as a property 
of the object is a negation or privation, for it is nothing else 
than the isolation of that in which there is agrecenemt from the 
various factors of differentiation.. 

_ In answer to the first argument (a), notice that for St. 
Thomas, in the passage referred to, unity is something positive 
in a material and entitative sense, but, formally it is a nega- 
tion of division. In answer to the second argument (b), let it 
be said that this logical unity (wnitas rations) is also an ens 
rationis, since the negation of, or separation from, plurality and 
differentiating principles is understood by the intellect after the 
fashion of being.—With regard to what is said concerning logical 
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duality or distinctio rationis, let us answer that the distinctio 
rationts is formally a relatio rationis. It is nothing else than 
a relation between distinct terms. By the very fact that the 
reason alone is responsible for their being distinguished, the 
_ distinction obtaining between them is a certain kind of relation, 
although sometimes it is after the pattern of two absolute en- 
tities that the extremes are conceived as distinct (e.g. the 
extremes happen to be conceived as distinct after the fashion 
of two substances). This relation of distinction is not founded 
upon another distinction understood formally, but upon a dis- 
tinction understood fundamentally; it is founded upon the 
virtual plurality which holds on the side of the object inasmuch 
as the object faces a plurality of concepts. 

In answer to the confirmation, let it be said that all these | 
fictions are entia rationis and fall under negation. There is no 
such thing as a rations substance or a rationis quantity, for 
that which is constructed by the reason after the pattern of the 
real being is not substance or quantity; rather, negations of 
substance or quantity are conceived after the pattern of sub- 
stance or quantity. The ens rationis is not that after the pattern 
of which something is conceived, but that which is conceived 
after the pattern of being, although in itself it is not being. 
More on this infra. q. 17 (On Relation), art. 2. 

From this is follows that in the metaphysical universal, which 
involves only the nature abstracted and conceived by way of 
unity (as we shall see in the following article), there is already 
a rationis element, viz., the unity or aptitude (or more precisely 
non-repugnance) to be in several things, which, as a result of 
abstraction, belongs to the nature represented and known. These 
negations are rationis elements, but they are not formally second | 
intentions, for second intentions consist in relations founded 
upon natures so abstracted. The universal, in such a state of 
abstraction, is called metaphysical universal, not logical uni- 
versal, because logic is not formally and directly concerned with 
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every ens rationis, but only with the second intention, as we have 
shown (following St. Thomas) in the preceding question, art. 3. 
The second intention is a relatio rations, not a negation as unity 
is, and yet it belongs to the thing abstracted and brought to a 
state of unity. 


ARTICLE 2 


NATURE AND DIvISION OF THE SECOND INTENTION OR 
Loaicat Relatvo rationis 


The second intention is the kind of ens rationis with which the 
logician is properly concerned, inasmuch as those relations are 
relevant for him which are brought forth by the arrangement of 
concepts. Thus St. Thomas says (Com. on Met., IV, les. 4) that 
“the expression ens rationis properly designates those intentions 
which the reason brings forth in the things subjected to its 


consideration, such as the intention of genus, of species, etc.” © 


This kind of ens rationis is the proper subject of logic. 

Let us recall what we said (in the Short Treatises, Book 1, 
_ch. 4) about the terms of first and second intention. ‘ Intention ’ 
does not signify, in the present connection, the act of the will 
which is distinguished from election and concerns the end, but 
an act or concept of the intellect. The intellectual operation and 


the concept are described as intentions in a broad sense, inas-— 


much as they tend toward something other than themselves, i. e. 
toward an object. Accordingly, to the distinction between formal 
and objective concept (i. e. cognition and the thing known) there 
corresponds a distinction between formal intention and objective 
intention. The objective intention is the very relatio rationis 
attributed to the thing known; the formal intention is the con- 
cept by which the objective intention is constructed. For in- 
stance, when we conceive animal as a superior related to its 


inferiors, the universality affecting animal is an objective or 


passive intention, and the concept by which animal is so con- 
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ceived is a formal intention. Thus the formal intention, as 
distinct from the objective intention, should not be confused 
with the formality of second intention as affecting the object 
known; the latter is always an ens rationis, inasmuch as it 
results from knowledge, but the former is a real act. 

The reason why some intentions are called second, in oppo- 
sition to other intentions designated as first, is that they are 
connected with a second state or condition of the object. Let us 
note that the object can be considered in two states: first, 
according as it has being in its own right, either with regard to 
existence or with regard to quiddity ; second, according as it has 
being in apprehension. The state of being in cognition is second 
and the state of a thing having being in its own right is first, 
for, just as cognoscibility follows upon entity, so, ‘ to be known’ 
is posterior to the ‘ to be’ that a thing has in itself. Therefore 
the affections or formalities belonging to a thing on account of 
the being that it has in its own right are called first intentions, 
those belonging to a thing on account of its being known are 
called second intentions. Now the function of logic is to dispose 
things insofar as they exist in knowledge. Consequently, logic 
is properly concerned with those intentions which belong to 
things as known, i. e. second intentions. 


From which we deduce: 


First Thesis. Not every relatio rationis is a second intention, 
but every second intention taken in a formal sense (not in a 
merely fundamental sense) is a relatio ratvonis; the second 
intention is not a real form, and it is not, either, an extrinsic 
denomination, as some people erroneously believe. 

The first part of this thesis is perfectly clear. Every relatio 
rationis results from knowledge, but not every such relation 
denominates a thing merely in the state of being known, which 
is the second state. Some relationes rationis denominate a thing 


in its very state of existence outside of knowledge, for instance, 
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the relation of Creator and Lord does not denominate God abso- 
lutely as known, but it denominates God in the state of existence, 
and a similar interpretation holds for ‘ to be doctor’ or ‘ to be 
judge.’ It is not a man as known that is doctor or judge, but an 
existing man; thus, such relations denominate things in the 
state of existence. 

The relatto rationts, like every ens rationis, is caused by 
knowledge, so that it cannot belong to a subject and denominate 
it unless there is knowledge; yet it is exclusively in the case of 
second intentions that knowledge causes the object to be suited 
for a certain denomination and capable of bearing it; in this 
case alone, it is only in the state of being known that the de- 
nomination belongs to the object. Thus in order that such a 
relation as Creator or Lord, judge or doctor, should denominate 
its subject, knowledge is required, but its whole function is to 
cause the relation itself; a relation of this kind does not demand 
that knowledge should render the subject capable of a demonina- 
- tion by bringing it to the state of known object. Contrariwise, 
such a relation as genus or species presupposes not only a knowl- 
edge whose function it is to cause the relation, but also a knowl- 
edge whose function it is to abstract the subject from its 
inferiors: for the denomination of genus or species bears upon 
a thing so abstracted. 

The second part of the thesis is explicitly held by St. Thomas, 
who says (Op. 42, On the Nature of the Genus, ch. 12) that the 
second intentions are properties belonging to things on account 
of the existence that things enjoy in the intellect. Elsewhere 
(On the Power of God, q. 7, art. 9) he says that they “ follow 
upon the mode of understanding,” and (Com. on Met., IV, les. 
4) that they belong to things as known by the intellect. There- 
fore, they are not real forms, but entia rationis. 

The truth of this is evidenced by the following considerations : 
(a) the essence of the genus, the species, and the other univer- 
sals consists in a relation of superiors to inferiors ; such relations 
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cannot be real, otherwise the universal would exist formally in 
things. (b) These intentions presuppose, as their foundation, the 
state of being known, e. g. genus presupposes a thing abstracted 
from its inferiors, and it is on account of such an abstraction 
that the predicate ‘ genus’ belongs to a thing. Therefore, these 
intentions presuppose the extrinsic denomination of “ known” 
and “ abstracted’; they do not formally consist in extrinsic 
denominations, and much less in real forms. Were they real 
forms they would descend to the individuals and exist in them 
really: thus they would not be found exclusively in objects 
abstracted from singulars. As to the act of the intellect, it is a 
real act, but we are treating here of objective second intentions, 
and the act of the intellect is not an objective second intention: 
it is a formal second intention which gives birth to an objective 
second intention. 

[From the principles stated at the beginning of the present 
article] it follows, secondly, that, although the first intention 
taken absolutely must be something real or something belonging 
to a thing in the state of reality (otherwise it would not be, 
absolutely speaking, first, since what pertains to the real always 
precedes and comes before what pertains to the reason), 
nevertheless, 


Second thesis: There is no reason why a second intention 
should not be the foundation of another second intention. When 
such is the case, the second intention serving as foundation 
assumes, as it were, the character of a first intention with regard 
to the intention of which it is the foundation; it is not first 
absolutely speaking, but it is anterior to the intention founded 
upon it. 

Since the intellect reflects upon its own act, it is able to know 
a second intention reflectively and to found upon it another 

second intention. For instance, the intention of genus, which is 
attributed to animal, becomes itself an object of reflective knowl- 
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edge, and then serves as foundation for the intention of species, 
inasmuch as the intention of genus is a species of predicable. 
Here, a second intention founded upon a second intention de- 
dominates the second intention upon which it is founded; this 
is why it is said that the genus is formally genus and de- 
nominatively species. It often happens that a second intention 
is formally of a certain type and denominatively, inasmuch as 
it is known, of another type. Yet all these are described as 
second intentions regardless of the fact that one is founded upon 
another; none of them is ever described as third or fourth 
intention, because they all belong to the object as known; now, 
the state of being known is always, for anything, a second state. 
Since an intention, by serving as foundation for another inten- 
tion, assumes, as it were, the character of a first intention with 
regard to the latter, the intention founded upon another inten- 
tion is always described as second. | 


Objections. The second intention and the first intention are 
related to each other as correlatives, since the second is always 
understood in relation to the first. Therefore, the first intention 
is not the foundation, but the term, of the second intention. 


Likewise: The second intention is predicated of its founda- 
tion, e. g. in the proposition ‘man is a species’; but a second 
intention is not predicated of a first intention, for the proposi- 
tion ‘a first intention is a second intention’ is false; therefore 
the second intention is not founded upon the first intention. 


Answer to the first objection. As correlative.of the second 
intention, the first does not have the character of a term, but 
that of a subject to which the second is attributed, which it 
denominates, and upon which it is founded. Thus the second 
intention is related to the first as to its subject, not as to its 
term. In like fashion, the relation implies a reference to some- 
_ thing absolute considered as its subject or foundation, not as its 
correlative, except when the absolute assumes the character of a 
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term (then the absolute becomes something relative or corre- 
lative, but not in the capacity of subject. More on this in our 
study of the category of relation). It should be remarked, 
further, that the formal correlative of a second intention is 
always a second intention; thus the formal correlative of genus 


is species, and vice-versa. 


Answer to the second objection. The second intention is predi- 
cated of the first in the concrete—the way “ white ” is predicated 
of “man ”—, but not in the abstract; thus it is true that man 
is a species, and false that a first intention is a second intention. 
Notice that even second intentions can be signified by abstract 
nouns, whether in general, as by this noun ‘ second intention,’ or 
in particular, as by ‘ universality, generic character,’ etc. What 
these expressions signify is only the logical entity abstractly con- 
sidered ; as to the subject or thing on which the intentions are 
founded, these expressions do not signify it directly, but merely 
in an oblique way, just as whiteness in the abstract signiftes 
body in an oblique way, inasmuch as whiteness is the quality — 
of a body. | | | 

As to the various kinds of second intentions and the way in 3 
which they are divided, let us recall that every relation is 
divided on the ground of its proximate foundation or founding 
principle, as we shall say when considering the category of 
relation. The relatio rationis, which is constructed after the 
pattern of the real relation, is correctly divided by its various 
foundations. Now, the foundation of the second intention is — 
the thing as known and as existing in the state of apprehension; 
consequently, the second intention, which is constructed for the 
purpose of setting known objects in order, follows in its own 
division the formal diversity of the known object. Considering, 
accordingly, that the first, the second and the third operations 
of the intellect are set in order and directed in different ways, 
let it be said that the ordering procedures connected with these 
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operations determine the primary division of the second inten- 
tion. Within the field of each operation, a diversity of inten- 
tions corresponds to diverse possibilities of direction. 

- Thus in the field of the first operation we have the intention 
of term, which is set in order as part of the enunciation and of 
the syllogism. Now, there are diverse ways in which terms can 
have the character of parts; consequently the intention of term 
contains such intentions as noun, verb, etc. Then, we have the 
intentions of ‘ universality had in virtue of being a superior 
predicable,’ which is divided into the various modes of univer- 
sality, viz., genus, species, etc., and to which corresponds the 
intention of subjectibility, found in the individual and in the 
inferior predicates. 

In the field of the second operation, we have the intention of 
discourse, divided into the various forms of perfect and imper- 
ect discourse; then the proposition (one kind of perfect dis- 
course), which lends itself to the division into affirmative and 
negative, and to other divisions (See Short Treatises, Bk. I1). 
The proposition itself gives birth to other second intentions that 
are properties of the proposition. Some of these are properties 
of the proposition as a whole, as opposition, conversion, etc. ; 
others are properties of the parts of the proposition, as supposi- 
tion, ampliation, predicate, subject ete. On these see Short 
Treatises, Bk. II, ch. 9-19. , 

Lastly, in the field of the third operation we have the inten- 
tion of consequence or argumentation, which is divided into 
induction and syllogism; induction is divided into inductive 
ascent and inductive descent; syllogism is divided into diverse 
moods and figures. (See Short Treatises, Book Ill, che & 
5, 6.) 
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REVIEW ARTICLE: 
Karl Jaspers’ Philosophical Logic “ 


by James Collins 
I | 


N SEVERAL respects, Jaspers’ latest work requires us to revise 
| eurrent opinions. After making a survey of the a, 
in post-war Germany, one journalist recently concluded that-there was 
little evidence of creative forces at work. A curious reason advanced 
in support of this judgment was that no lengthy philosophical books 
have been published—apparently, a sure sign that one characteristic | 
expression of the German spirit is extinguished! Without contesting the 
yardstick of quantity or quoting the tag about the fate of the arts in 
wartime, we can challenge this pessimistic conclusion by pointing to 
Jaspers’ masterwork. It is a brilliant and sustained effort at philo- 
sophical analysis, perhaps one of the fundamental logical treatises to 
be produced in our century. Jaspers is representative of those German 
thinkers who chose to remain with their people and yet maintained 
their integrity throughout the years of Nazi rule. His recent Basel 
University Antrittsvorlesung on Philosophy and Science is an inspiring 
reaffirmation of the dignity and value of the philosophical vocation in 
a world which looks upon the philosopher as the most expendable 
member of the community. 

It is customary to include Jaspers as one of the quadrumvirate of 
contemporary existentialist philosophers. This classification has a sound 
basis in fact, since he shares with Heidegger, Sartre and Marcel many 
doctrinal traits. They all acknowledge the influence of Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche; they are preoccupied with similar basic themes, despite their 
divergent solutions; they agree in according to existence a prominent 
place in their outlooks. Yet the different ways in which they embody 
even these common features endanger the minimal meaning of “ existen- 
tialism.” Jaspers has the widest background in scientific and philosophi- 
eal research. His long academic service has affected both the content 
and the presentation of his thought, which is more abstract and 


*Karl Jaspers: Philosophische Logik. Erster Band: Von der Wahrheit. 
Munich: R. Piper, 1947. Pp. xxiii + 1103, with indices. 
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systematic than that of the other existentialists. To date, he has proved 
himself to be the most capable one in the group at submitting his 
speculations to the rigorous standards of philosophical exposition. He 
has mastered his existentialist sources without losing sight of the 
perennial problems of the philosophical tradition. 

Many students believed that Jaspers had given definitive expression 
to his standpoint in the three-volume Philosophy, which he issued in 1932. 
Actually, that book was only the first fruits of his gradual movement 
from medical and psychological fields into formal philosophy. During 
the ’thirties, he delivered and published two sets of lectures—Reason 
and Existence and Philosophy of Existence—which contained interim 
reports on his further existential development. The line of thought 
sketched in these essays was extended into the religious sphere in his 
postwar study of Philosophical Faith. All of these later short works, 
however, have a fragmentary and tentative character; the systematic 
context which they lack is now supplied by this philosophical logic. It 
incorporates in revised form the essential doctrinal content of the three 
essays just mentioned. Moreover, it works out some of the philosophical 
implications of Jaspers’ earlier psychological findings. Thus it is the 
culmination of a long series of more specialized investigations, bringing 
them within a unified philosophical perspective. 


II 

In the opening section of the second volume of his Philosophy, 
Jaspers announced the plan for a new logic. Its purpose would not be 
to supplant the older logical doctrines but to furnish adequate tools for 
handling some new problems. Especially in the analysis of the self and 
_ existential situations like despair and failure, communication and faith, 
the older categories and methods prove to be unwieldly. They were 
fashioned to deal with objective problems concerning things in the 
world, whereas Jaspers’ chief interest is precisely with those aspects 
of being which are non-qbjective and orientated toward transcendence. 
In order to advance the argument of his Philoso phy, he made use of 
his own set of logical conceptions. The promise to deal ex professo 
with logical matters is now being fulfilled in the course of the present 

The treatise Concerning Truth is announced as the first volume of a 
four-volume work on Philosophical Logic. A very spacious notion is 
held of the proper field of logic. It covers the same ground as Aris- 
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totle’s logical and metaphysical writings together; it takes cognizance 
of later developments in formal logic, the psychology of reasoning, 
logistics and methodology; it incorporates the discoveries of Kant and 
the German idealists on consciousness and the transcendental. As a 
basic set of historical texts, Jaspers suggests the following books: 
Aristotle’s Organon, Metaphysics and Rhetoric; Kant’s three Critiques; 
Hegel’s Logic. These classical sources are to be supplemented by 
readings in Bacon, Galileo, Descartes, Schelling, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, 
and the nineteenth-century logicians from Bolzano and Fries to Mill 
and Russell. As regards these historical forbears, it is easier to specify 
_ the formal object of Jaspers’ logic by what it is not than by what it is. 
It does not restrict itself to a discourse on the formal rules of thinking, 
entirely apart from material content and the question of existential 
truth. On the other hand, it seeks to avoid a simple identification of — 
the laws of thought with the laws of being, after the manner of 
Spinoza and Hegel. Furthermore, it refuses to remain content with a 
merely empirical description of the thinking process as a psychological 
event. These approaches find a place in a philosophical logic, but 
they do not supply the governing motive for the science. 

On the positive side, Jaspers attempts to delineate his position more 
exactly by noting the distinguishing features and effects of a philo- 
sophical logic. Its task is to bring to the state of reflective consciousness 
the truths which men have acquired both through the traditional educa- 
tional formation and through personal experience of the contemporary 
world. For this purpose, it must be an all-embracing discipline and 
must examine all the modes of our understanding of being, both the 
scientific ways and those of common sense. In addition, it is attentive 
to the factor of thought involved in all sorts of human experience and 
practical activity. The aim of philosophical logic is both to make the 
proper distinctions in.the modes of reality and the fields of understand- 
ing and to ascertain the conditions of unity in the search after truth. 
By making us aware of the limits and horizons which specify our way 
of existing, logic directs attention to the ultimate philosophical _— 
of the embracing modes of being and their origins. 

As so conceived, logic has both a metaphysical and a moral signifi- 
eance. It does not pretend to be an independent and closed system, but 
it does undertake a systematic inspection of the ways of “ being for 
us,” of being as it is made available in the cognition, experience and 
pursuits of men. This analysis can never issue in a final, rounded 
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statement, since the relation of human thought to the modes of being 
is a temporal one. A philosophical logic should remain constantly open 
both to the novel contents gained by the particular sciences and to the 
indefinitely progressive and varied disclosures of historical situations. 
This discipline “ makes room” for an awareness of the most general 
conditions of existence, and at the same time insists that these conditions 
can only be evoked and illumined indirectly rather than comprehended 
in a direct, adequate way. Again, the reason for the limitation lies in 
the fact than the human mind must treat even that which transcends 
the objective world in terms of objective concepts. At the most, we can 
acquire some indirect acquaintance with the foundations and presup- 
positions of objectivity by reflecting on our own human freedom and 
its groping for transcendence. Hence logic also “ makes room” for the 
moral development of the existential self within the various. modes of 
das Umgreifende and in the direction of the totally other, God. 

The more he exposes his own proper doctrine, the more Jaspers shows 
his radical dependence upon Kant. He accepts Kant’s teaching on the 
temporal and objective notes of the human understanding, the re- 
striction of knowledge to being as it appears to us, the overarching 
- influence of consciousness in general, and the need for faith and a 
deciphering of symbols in seeking the absolute. Whereas the other 
existentialists rely upon later German idealism for their fundamental 
conceptions, Jaspers measures this movement by the standards provided 
by Kant. Similarly, he offers a distinctive evaluation of Descartes, 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. His interpretation avoids the usual existen- 
tialist pitfalls of romantic subjectivism and solipsism by binding exist- 
ential analysis closely to the data and procedures of the particular 
sciences and by remaining somewhat receptive to Aristotle’s empirical 
tradition. 

The divisions of Jaspers’ logical treatise are reminiscent of Kant’s 
view of transcendental logic. The present volume—de veritate—con- 
stitutes the first part of the work, since it studies the general limits 
and origins of human understanding and the being it knows. The 
second part of the work will be subdivided into three volumes, treating 
respectively of concrete methods, categories and sciences. Yet it is 
difficult to define the precise relation of logic to the sciences and the 
rest of the philosophical enterprise without introducing the entire 
general schema of the modes of being. In fact, philosophical logic is a 
distinctive discipline only because it regards all the modes of reality 
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and understanding in their relation to an all-inclusive reason. Logic 
is the organon of self-conscious reason, taking that term in all its 
Kantian amplitude. Reason addresses itself not exclusively to this or 
that limited sphere but to all the possibilities of consciousness and 
being. It seeks insight into man’s existence as it moves towards trans- 
cendence and hence towards the absolute limit separating us from God. 
But logic examines the placement of man in a world of limiting and 
beckoning surroundings precisely as it respects reason’s demand for 
unity and rest in the divine transcendence. This ideal is not attainable 
within time, yet we find support in the philosophical faith that our 
human achievements converge upon the goal of human freedom and 
hope. 
ITI 


Jaspers himself stresses two areas of conflict generated by his theory 
of logical activity. He sets his new logic against what he terms 
“ ontology ” and “ catholicity.” Because of his penchant for describing 
ideal types of attitudes, the historical instances of these rejected views 
are not readily identifiable. Still, he does supply sufficient concrete 
information at last to include Aristotelian-Thomistic metaphysics under 
the former heading, and the Catholic Church under the latter. This 
accords with the opinions about Thomism and Catholicism expressed in 
his previous essays. Although he discovers some truths hidden in both 
bodies of doctrine, Jaspers regards them as basically antagonistic to 
the genuine spirit of philosophy. 

“ Ontology ” is described (159-61) as a scientific knowledge of being 
and its divisions through a deduction and construction from certain 
objectively adequate principles. It builds a system of being on the 
basis of the First. This First can be defined through an analysis of the 
various meanings of being and thus can become an object of ontology. 
From this First reality, all other beings can be scientifically derived. 
Being can be thought about by means of various genera, which are 
actually not genera but steps related by the analogy of being. Un- 
fortunately, Jaspers’ description applies not only to Wolff’s Ontology 
but also to many Scholastic manuals on first philosophy. This compli- 
cates the discussion of the point and is another testimony to the im- 
portance of such comparative metaphysical investigations as those made 
by Jansen and Gilson. When Jaspers states that this conception of 
ontology goes back to Aristotle, even though the name is of modern 
origin, he is making an unsupported generalization. Far more than a 
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change of nomenclature occurred throughout these centuries of inquiry 
about the nature and object of metaphysics. 

St. Thomas points out that God enters into metaphysics as the first 
efficient principle (origin) and end of finite beings rather than as 
the formal object of the science. While it is true that the entire study 
of first philosophy must be ordained to the vision of God, there is a 
distinction between being as such and the First Being which Jaspers 
often overlooks. The metaphysical approach to God does not yield any 
adequate definition of Him and does not convert the supreme supposit 
or personal act of existing into an object. God’s freedom and man’s 
limited intelligence are sufficient bars to any pretended deduction of 
the created modes of being. Our limited minds also prevent us from 
acquiring a proper knowledge of any being in its own concrete act as 
an existent subject and from elaborating a closed system in the Hegelian 
sense. Thomists do not always acknowledge with sufficient vigor and 
forthrightness these qualifications placed upon the scope of first 
philosophy as a human discipline. Until this is done, Kantian phi- 
losophers will continue to convert man’s intimate sense of his finitude 
into a testimony favoring their special theory of the limits of knowledge. 

It does not seem possible to offer adequate criticism of Jaspers’ 
objections against “ catholicity ” in isolation from his attack upon 
“ontology.” For in the last analysis, he admits that if Christ were 
indeed the God-Man, then we would have to admit the presence and 
compelling force of a truth universally valid for all men. What prevents 
him from accepting the “ Christ-myth” is its detrimental effect upon 
philosophizing. Apparently, Christianity leads men to accept a purely 
objective and static system of being or an ontology. But if the de- 
scription of “ontology” does not hold valid for some historical in- 
stances of Christian philosophical wisdom, then the charge of encourag- 
ing philosophical absurdity cannot be preferred against belief in the 
God-Man. We must look elsewhere for the ground of Jaspers’ rejection 
of the Incarnation. On his own admission, it presents a scandal to his 
conception of reason as excluding any complete truth and as providing 
in every case its own norm of truth. Jaspers has yet to face the problem 
of reconciling autonomous reason with his conviction that God as the 
origin of reality determines both the fact and the manner of giving 
the fullness of being to men. If this is the case, then reason is not the 
exclusive norm and cannot set limits upon the peeeenty of communica- 
tion of God’s self to men. 
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Jaspers remains true to his training in psycho-pathology. The most 
detailed and convincing sections of the book are the negative ones, those 
which tear the props ways from false securities. He reminds us of the 
weakness of sense perception, the confusion which language often en- 
genders, and the dangers of social life. His purpose is not a nihilistic 
one, since he wishes to strengthen the authority of philosophical faith. 
It is philosophical, however, in the peculiar sense that it admits no 
higher measure than reason. Jaspers says that there is no conflict 
between faith and reason, religion and philosophy, in consequence of — 
his outlook.. This is only true provided that religious faith is sub- 
ordinated to philosophizing and that “ catholicity ” is relativized. This 
would result in the destruction of whatever is distinctive about a 
religious faith founded upon the historical reality of the Incarnation. 
The real quarrel is between an enclosed naturalism and a reason which 
remains genuinely open to the supernatural initiative of God. Jaspers’ 
resolution to follow Kant on this decisive issue leads him to define 
reason and philosophizing as the developed will to unity. Before ela- 
borating the second part of his philosophical logic, there is pressing 
need for Jaspers to reconsider critically the grounds for willing pre- 
cisely that kind of unity which excludes the supernatural. 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


From the Secretary’s Desk - 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


It is hoped that the various committees in charge of the sectional 
round table sessions for the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of our 
Association at Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minnesota, April 11-12, 1950, 
will have made their respective reports by the time the October issue 
of The New Scholasticism appears, so that the whole may be assembled 
for an advance statement of the program of the meeting and be pub- 
lished in the following (January) issue of our journal. Committee- 
men should keep in mind that our printer requires all material for the 
journal two months in advance of the date of publication which, would 
be November first in this instance. The general theme of the meeting 
will be The Natural Law and International Relations, with the general 
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morning sessions being devoted to phases of the general theme and the 
afternoon sessions being devoted to three concurrent round tables each 
afternoon in the fields of logic and teaching of philosophy, metaphysics, 
ethics and the philosophy of society, psychology, history of philosophy, 
and philosophy of literature. The last named division will be tried for 
one year to test the degree of interest in this phase of philosophy. 
Where at all possible, committeemen are asked to correlate the respective 
sectional meetings with the general theme. The secretary will greatly 
appreciate committee reports not later than October 15. Our meeting in 
St. Paul, the first in that city since our organization, will be part of the 
St. Paul archdiocesan centennial celebration. We appreciate Archbishop 
Murray’s cordial invitation to which was joined those of the Catholic 
colleges and seminaries of the area and that of the St. Paul Chamber 
of Commerce. Dr. John Oesterle of the College of St. Thomas at St. 
Paul will act as Chairman of the local conference. 


WoruLp UNION CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES 


Provisional Secretary, Rev. Dr. I. Bochenski, O. P. has announced 
the first regular meeting of the World Union of Catholic Philosophical 
Societies for September 17 at the headquarters of the Union at 1 George 
Python Place, Fribourg, Switzerland. President Kilzer has appointed 
Mr. John Pausen of Catholic University of America, Rev. Dr. Timothy 
Sparks, O. P., and Rev. Dr. William Kane, O. P., both now in Rome, as 
delegates for the American Catholic Philosophical Association. It is 
hoped also that Past President John Riedl, formerly of Marquette 
University and now with the U. S. Army of Occupation, may be able 
to be a member of the Association’s representation. The Union will 
seek to secure adequate representation for Catholic philosophers in the 
International Federation of Philosophical Societies. Fifteen countries 
are allied in the World Union of Catholic Philosophical Societies. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS OF THE Association 


Each member of the Association is asked to consider himself a com- 
mittee of one to aid in the formation of regional conferences of the 
Association for regional meetings where none exist at present. The 
Secretary received a note from Rev. Leo R. Ward, C. 8S. C., of University 
_ of Notre Dame informing us of an April 23rd Chicago Regional Meeting 
of the Association.. Dr. Herbert Lamn of the University of Chicago led a 
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discussion on “ Hypothetical Necessity in Aristotle and its Reference to 
a Philosophy of Nature.” About twenty members in the Chicago area 
attended. At the other earlier meeting of the past academic year on | 
December 6th, Professor Charles O’Neill led the discussion on “ Phrone- 
sis in Aristotle.” Illinois members desiring to be notified of meetings of 
this regional group may write Dr. Ward. Several meetings are held 
during each academic year. 

The next meeting of the North Central Regional Conference at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, will be on October 21, 1949, the place to be decided 
later. This new regional conference includes Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, and Iowa. Dr. John Oesterle of College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, is president, Sister Incarnata, O.S8.B., of College of St. 
Benedict, Vice President, and Rev. Dr. George H. Speltz of St. Mary’s 
College, Winona, Secretary. The Conference plans two meetings each 
academic year. At the last meeting Dr. Frederick E. Flynn of College 
of St. Thomas spoke on “ The Teaching of Philosophy in College.” 


INSTITUTION AL MEMBERSHIPS 


It is important that regular annual elections of the various regional 
conferences be held and that the results be forwarded to the National 
Secretary for publication and information of interested members. Chair- 
men are asked to stress membership in the Association. An appeal is 
again made to Catholic colleges and seminaries not now supporting 
members to take out such supporting membership in much greater 
numbers. Financing the Association publications will be increasingly 
difficult in view of the mounting cost of printing. More than half of 
the Catholic institutions of the country have failed to accept our fre- 
quent invitations. A new campaign is being made this fall. The ten 
dollars institutional dues include subscription to all publications of 
the Association. 


MEETING OF AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
(EASTERN DIVISION) 


The annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
(Eastern Division), will be held at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
December 27-29, 1949. The Program Committee has prepared the 
following list of topics for papers and discussion in either plenary or 
)eoncurrent sessions (1) Time, Events, and Causality; (2) Is Existence 
a Valid Philosophical Concept? (3) The Basis and Character of Aes- 
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thetic Definition; (4) Emotive Doctrine in the Realm of Ethics; (5) 
The Respective Roles of Thought and Language in a Theory of Knowl- 
- edge; (6) History of Philosophy. Member of the Association desiring 
to contribute papers may submit topics and abstracts (mentioning on 
the title page the general topic as given above) before October 15, to 
Professor F. H. Anderson of the University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada. 


CHARLES A. Hart, 
; Association Secretary. 
The Catholic University of America, | 
Washington, D.C. 


Notes on The Authors 


Rev. Dr. Bernarp I. Muuziany, C. 8. C., teaches philosophy 
at Moreau Seminary and at the Unwersity of Notre Dame. He 
has studved at the Gregorian Uniwersity and at Laval University 
and has written his doctoral thesis on the relation of mathe- 


matical physics to philosophy. 


Rev. Dr. Henri Renarp, 8. J., is chairman of the depart- 

ment of philosophy at the Creighton U nversity and formerly 
taught at the Gregorian University and at St. Louis University. 
Besides his articles, he is the author of the books The Philosophy 
of Being and The Philosophy of Man and 1s TT a therd 
book in the series on theodicy. 
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Survey of Periodicals 
| Articles on Philosophy 


Angelicum, XX VI (Apr.-June 1949) 2: 

L. Gillon, “ Béatitude et désir de voir Dieu au Moyen Age (II) ”: 
The answers of Albert the Great and Bonaventure to this question, 
inherited from earlier scholastics, is set within their divergent theories 
of knowledge. | 


Angelicum, XX VI (July-Sept. 1949) 3: 

J. Pétrin, “ Univocité et analogie dans les lois de la logique”: Uni- 
vocity dominates in logic; analogy prevails in the intelligibility of 
being; to explore the real wholly, both are needed. : 


Bulletin de la Société Francaise de la Philosophie, XLII (July- 
Sept. 1948) 4-5: 

J. Benda, “ De quelques constantes de l’esprit scientifique” Such 
notions as those of space, time, causality, and determinism show by 
their abiding character that mind is not in evolution. R. Ruyer, “ Le. 
domaine naturel du trans-spatial ”: Development, e.g., of an embryo 
involve trans-spatial factors and forces but not metaphysical ones in 
the natural order. 


Cientia y Fe, V (Jan.-Mar. 1949) 5: 

H. de Achaval, “ Ubicacién y gloria de Francisco Suaréz”: S. was 
not simply an eclectic commentator but gifted with original insights that — 
he put to the service of solving disputed questions in his time. L. 
Carranza, “La libertad: sus aspectos metafisico, psicologicc y etico 
(cont.) ’: Liberty is experienced as a spontaneity, but is still directed 
toward a final cause which is morality. 


Divus Thomas (Fribourg), XX VII (June 1949) 2: 

M. Thiel, “ Theoretisches und praktisches Erkennen”: Theoretical 
and practical science are essentially distinct; the intellect is theoretical 
before practical; and theoretical knowledge is of a higher type. 


424. 
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Divus Thomas (Piacenza), LII (Jan.-Mar. 1949) : 


R. Masi, “ L’ilemorfismo di fronte alla fisica di oggi”: The method of 
physics prevents it from touching hylomorphiec ; physics 
proves not the discontinuity but the hetereogeneity of matter and the 
virtual presence of elements it compounds. 


Dominican Studies, II (April 1949) 2: 

H. King, “From St. Thomas, Ockham, and the Intelligible — 
to Thomism, Hume, and the Sensible Species”: O. and H. reduce 
intellection to signs and sensation to data, without regard to the founda- 
tion of the universal in reality and the abstractive character of intellect. 
I. Thomas, “CS (n): An Extension of CS”: A Development is made 
on Bochenski’s CS using the name-negation “n,” which is interpreted 
as the infinitizing negative of traditional logic. 


Ethics, LIX (Jan. 1949) 2-15 2-2: 

R. Eisler, “ The Empirie Basis of Moral Obligation ’ a a ethical 
relativism is in order which abets self-criticism of an individual or 
group and uses as a norm on an international level the promotion of - 
knowledge and truth. R. Browning, “On Professor Lewis’ Distinction 
between Ethics and Valuation”: L.’s arguments show that a naturalistic 
ethics may be impossible. R. Crane, “I. A. Richards on the Art of 
Interpretation ”: Meaning is always in terms of analogy and must 
ultimately be that which can be pointed to. B. Wright, “ The Federalist 
and the Nature of Political Man”: The F. provides an explicit analysis 
of human nature in polities and of the practical tendencies, motives, 
and conduct of citizens in democracy. | 


Ethics, LIX (Apr. 1949) 3: _ 

_R. McKeon, “ Philosophy and Freedom in the City of Man”: Phi- 
losophy should explain theoretic elements behind problems and defend 
freedom for resolving the oppositions which such theory discloses. M. 
Ten Hoor, “ An Approach to the Ethies of Democracy ”: Democracy, 
‘representative and self-corrective, should promote ends as individuals 
conceive them; it makes men responsible not only to the law but for it. 
E. Harris, “ The Status of Ethies ”: Contemporary crises call for the 
non-empirical and ethics. D. Gotschalk, “Outlines of a Relational 
Theory of Value”: Value is determined by a relational component 
which makes it spread and fertilize other components, subjective and 
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objective. M. Kadish, “On the Importance of the Miserable Man”: 
Such a man faces the problem of acting naturally and counter to his 
nature; narrowing the gap is the work of ethics. W. Monroe, “ The 
Vital Impulse and Spiritual Aspiration”: Mental activity is natural 
and necessary to a man of process. 


Les Etudes Philosophiques, 4th yr. (Jan.-Mar. 1949) 1: 

E. Husserl, “ Rapports entre la phénoménologie et les sciences”: 
Phenomenology considers the totality of acts of consciousness and thus 
gives sense to the sciences. P. Lacroze, “Sur le concept de la nature 
humaine”: Man, the creature of auto-determination and exterior con- 
straint, is always open and growing. D. Wiersma, “ Considérations 
earactérologique sur Ovid”: Despite indications in his works, O. was 
not a religious man ; he was the nervous type. H#. Wolff, “ Sur certains 
états affectifs qui accompagnent |’endormissement: quelques objections 
a Freud”: Dreams are states not subject to will and are a kind of 
second personality. 


Franciscan Studies, 1X (Mar. 1949) 1: 

D. van den Eynde, “ The Terms ‘ Jus Positivum’ and ‘ Signum Posi- 
tivum’ in Twelfth-Century Scholasticism ”: Abelard is the first author 
known to have used the first term, and Simon of Tournai the second. 


Giornale di Metafisica, IV (Mar.-Apr. 1949) 2: 

M. Sciacca, “ L’esistenza di Dio (cont’d)” God’s existence can be 
established from necessary and immutable truth; “to think is to think 
that God exists.” M. de Corte, “ La conscience, l’épreuve de la société ”: 
Consciousness because it implies a relation to what is external is a 
proof for society and a means for affective social organization. 


Giornale di Metafisica, IV (May-June 1949) 3: 

M. Blondel, “Préface a Védition italienne de ‘La Philosophie et 
Esprit Chrétien’”: The purpose of this work is to show the means 
that God offers man to collaborate with him and the manner of this 
collaboration. B. Romeyer, “ Prolégoménes & un existentialisme sensé ”’: 
St. Thomas remains primarily an intellectualist and in the natural order 
did not elaborate a true existentialism. M. Sciacca, “ L’esistenzia di 
Dio. III”: God’s existence can be shown by the total convergence of 
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man’s psychological and moral interiority, making for a proof that is 
more dynamic than the traditional arguments. 


Journal of the History of Ideas, X (Apr. 1949) 2: 

R. Burks, “ Conception of Ideology for Historians”: An ideology 
must be an attitude inclusive regarding history; articulated regarding 
society ; prompted by education and hero-worship; own mass allegiance; 
and be identified with a major power. C. Bayley, “ Political Philosophy 
of William of Ockham”: O. stressed equity, the supremacy of the 
commonweal, and necessity of state intervention in emergencies. H. 
Wish, “ Aristotle, Plato, and the Mason-Dixon Line”: Pl. was promi- 
nent in the utopias and transcendentalism of the aceti while A. was 
quoted in the south in favor of slavery. V. Lowe, “ Influence of Berg- 
son, James, and Alexander on Whitehead”: W. was independent of 
all three men as shown by chronological evidences and by his own 
words. 


Journal of the History of Ideas, X (June 1949) 3: 

H. Kohn, “The Paradox of Fichte’s Nationalism ”: F. saw the Ger- 
man nation as the embodiment of an ideal where the will of a philoso- 
pher king prevailed; and yet constitutions were subject to moral law. 
H. Stewart, “ Dante and the Schoolmen”: D. gave provisional alle- 
giance to Thomism, but he seemed to have the doubts of a mystic 
against it. R. Adams, “ The Social Responsibilities of Science in Utopia, 
. New Atlantis, and After”: Both of these works emphasize instru- 
mental control of nature as a way to progress; but post war events 
have cast doubt on such a thesis and emphasize extra-scientific factors. 
K. MacLean, “ Imagination and Sympathy: Sterne and Adam Smith”: 
Both men emphasize sympathy and see it as arising from the imagination. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (Apr. 28, 1949) 9: 

A. Hofstadter, “ Causality and Necessity”: Induction can lead to 
necessary law by means of sampling and inference. E. Ballard, “ A Note 
for the Philosophy of History ”: The writing of history requires his- 
torical and philosophical dimensions. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (May 12, 1949) 10: 
K. Price, “Is there Artistic Truth? ’: Works of art are not true or 
false but evoke emotions and connect un with other situations by 
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predictive propositions. N. Berall, “ To be is to be Formulated ”’: The 
scientist constructs a conception of reality; but it is not logical to say 
that he constructs reality itself. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (May 26, 1949) 11: 

A. Balz, J. Dewey, “ A Letter to Mr. Dewey concerning John Dewey’s 
Doctrine of Possibility, published together with His Reply”: B. argues 
that D.’s doctrine of possibility leaves the way open to ill liaades: ; 
D. argues that possibility must be defined with reference to the existen- 
tial matrix of inquiry. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (June 9, 1949) 12: 

D. Rynin, “Meaning and Formation Rules”: Meaning is more 
fundamental than formulation, semantics than syntax. J. Meyer, “ Lan- 
guage as a Biological Phenomenon”: Meanings and words are co- 
ordinated by conditional reflexes in a tenable language theory. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (June 23, 1949) 13: 


D. Lee, “ Being and Value in a Primitive Culture”: For the Trio- 
briander’s being is a matter of pattern which includes the true and the 
good. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (July 7, 1949) 14: 

S. Pepper, “ Values and Value Judgments”: A value judgment is 
cognitive, not merely an instance of valuing or an expression of it. 
J. Jarrett, “ Verification in the Reading of Poetry”: Poetry often 
requires at least pre-cognitive interpretation, comparing a poem with 
the reader’s experience. W. Werkmeister, “Science, its Concepts and 
its Laws ”: Scientific systematization requires definitions and postulates 
from which laws follow as theorems. | | 


The Journal of Symbolic Logic, XIV (Mar. 1949) 1: 

N. Bourbaki, “ Foundations of Mathematics for the Working Mathe- 
matician ”: Logic analyzes existing mathematics, which needs a vocabu- 
lary and a grammar. F’. Fitch, “ The Heine-Borel Theorem in Extended 
Basie Logic”: F. extends his earlier methods to obtain a form of the 
H-B theorem. D. Nelson, “ Constructibile Falsity”: N. presents a 

constructible form for logical relations in number theory which avoids 
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difficulties in intuitionism and also eliminates classical forms of propo- 
sitions, like the principle of contradiction. R. Martin, “ A Note on 
Nominalism and Recursive Functions ”; Recursive functions for natural 
numbers and the general theory of ancestrals can be built up from M.’s 
previous analyses of homogeneous systems and meets the nominalistic 
logic proposed by Quine. N. Goodman, “The Logical Simplicity of 
Predicates’: A method is provided for analyzing the extralogical 
primitives of nominalistic logic. L. Henkin, “ Fragments of the Propo- 
sitional Calculus”: A method is provided to axiomatize any fragment 
of propositional calculus where there is.material implication. 


The Journal of Symbolic Logic, XIV (June 1949) 2: 

F. Fitch, “On Natural Numbers, Integers, and Rationals”: A 
number theory is outlined based on the power theory and using a 
system of types. P. Dienes, “On Ternary Logic”: Functions of one 
variable with some properties and functions of functions with some 
properties are listed and applied to ternary logic. Z. Dienes, “ On an 
Implication Function in Many-Valued Systems of Logic”: Theorems 
are proposed for a function suggested by Lukasiewicz and Tarski. 
J. Robinson, “ Definability and Decision Problems in Arithmetic”: 
- Numbers are defined by the relation “successor of ”; the decision 
problem is negative; and hence axiomatization is restricted. M. Hall, 
“The Word Problem for Semigroups with two Generators ”: The word 
problem is unsolvable for semigroups with two or more generators. 


Mind, LVIII (July 1949) 231: | 

_R. Anschutz, “The Logie of J. S. Mill”: M. intended to steer a 
midcourse between empiricism and universalism, but failed to emphasize 
sufficiently the reasoning from particular to particular. W. Sellars, 
“On the Logic of Complex Particulars”: A strong distinction must 
be made between statements that involve underived individual constants 
and those involving derived individual constants. C. Whiteley, “ On 
Understanding ”: Understanding is the arousing of an attitude toward 
an event and, in more complicated cases, toward verbal symbols of 


events. 


The Modern Schoolman, XXVI (May 1949) 4: 
D. Hawkins, “ Free Will and Right Action”: In the strict sense, man 
as free can deliberate between incompatible alternatives when neither 
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excludes the attraction of the other. J. Collins, “ The Mind of Kierke- 
gaard: IV. Becoming a Christian in Christendom”: Religion is the 
dominant interest in K.’s thought; the ambition for man is to become 
“contemporaneous ” with Christ, by a recognition of His loving 
presence everywhere in Christian life. V. Yanitelli, “ A Bibliographical 
Introduction to Existentialism.” 


The Personalist, XXX (July 1949) 3: 

W. Carr, “ The Modern Concept of God”: Individuals, organized 
by “entelechies,” are subject to directive action which leads to the 
concept of God. H. Alexander, “ Self Discovery and World Discovery ”: 
Man develops in stages: animal nature, rational animal, political 
animal. W. Long, “Spiritual Schizophrenia: Disease of the Modern 
Mind”: Since the Renaissance, the unity of learning and life has been 
split into compartments. 


The Philosophical Review, LVIII (May 1949) 3: 

N. Malcolm, “Defending Common Sense”: Moore’s defense of 
common sense knowledge takes knowledge in a personal and not pub- 
licly defined sense. I. McGreal, “ A Naturalistic Analysis of Duty”: 
Duty is grounded in value, and value is what is “ best ” for an agent in 
his circumstances; duty is that for which there is the “ best reason.” 
B. Mates, “Diodorean Implication”: D. defined an implication 
stronger than the material type and weaker than the strict type. 


The Philosophical Review, LVIII (July 1949) 4: 

A. Pap, “ Are All Necessary Propositions Analytic? ”: Analytic 
propositions in modern semantics contain terms chosen by the meta- 
language which materially knows their necessity and consciously strives 
to make the necessity formal. M. White, “ Value and Obligation in 
Dewey and Lewis”: D. does not properly relate the desirable and the 
desired; L. takes right and just out of empirical and hence naturalism’s 
competence. A. Isenberg, “ Critical Communication” : No purpose 
would be served by the reduction of art to a scientific discourse; only 
aesthetic criteria, based on perception and value, can apply to art. 


Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, IX (June 1949) 4: 


L. Feuer, “Mechanism, Physicalism, and the Unity of Science”: 
Mechanics provides the language and the model of physics but is not 
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a metaphysical or epistemological doctrine; it is not legitimate to argue 
that the unity of science will be in terms of mechanics. B. Kedrov, 
“Dalton’s Atomic Theory and its Philosophical Significance ”: Dalton’s 
theory unified the continuum and the discontinuous, experiment and 
theory, quality and quantity; his theory was determined by practice. 
R. Ackoff, “ On a Science of Ethics”: Philosophy points to fields for 
experiment to examine; ethics can be made empirical by the use of 
such concepts as “ideal” and “ prosecution of the ideal.” A. Burks, 
“Teon, Index, and Symbol”: According to Peirce, a symbol repre- 
sents an object by convention, an index by an existential relation, an 
icon by its object; an indexical sign can be arranged so that ‘ This 
A is B’ and ‘This A is not-B’ are not contradictories. T. Hung, 
“Moritz Schlick and Modern Empiricism ”: §. founded logical positiv- 
ism, constructed a non-metaphysical scientific noetic, and analyzed 
“ pseudo-questions.” | | 


Philosophy of Science, XVI (Apr. 1949) 2: 

C. Ruddick, “ Hume on Scientific Law”: H. held that knowledge is 
probably true but is not in a statistical form. P. Henle, “On the 
Fourth Figure of the Syllogism”: Aristotle, interested in ways to 
truth, discards the fourth figure as unnecessary and duplicating. L. 
Feuer, “Dialectical Materialism and Soviet Science”: Dialectical 
materialism is not fruitful as a scientific hypothesis and has actually 
impeded the progress of Soviet science by its preconceived notions. 
W. Metzger, “Ideology and Intellectual: A Study of Thorstein Veb- 
len”: V. had an ideology of his own in which the engineer was the 
hero and intellectualism was rewarded by society. E. Ballard, “The 
Paradox of Measurement”: Measurement involves a dictionary and 
leads to endless regress rather than an irreducible. F. Fitch, “ The 
Problem of the Morning Star and the Evening Star”: The paradox 
of different names for the same planet is discussed in terms of a 
“platonism of attributes” rather than a “ platonism of concepts.” 


Review of Metaphysics, II (June 1949) 8: 

J. Wild, “A Realistic Defense of Causal Efficacy”: Atomism as 
practiced by post-Humean thought has failed, and there is need for a 
realism which recognizes the reality of relations, especially the causal 
one. A. Garnett, “ Naturalism and the Concept of Obligation ”: Mor- 
ality is a disinterested feeling-striving process where the individual 
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seeks to impinge upon his environment. Y. Krikorian, “ Teleology and 
Causality ”’: These two concepts are compatible, with causality classi- 
fying things according to cause and effect and teleology according to 
purpose. N. Lossky, “ Absolute Criterion of Truth”: Judgments are 
based upon the self-testimony of objects which have become immanent 
to the conscious mind through its intentional acts of awareness. J. 
Taubes, “ Ontological Interpretation of Theology ”: As an object, God 
is nothing, and creation is the shattering of the original nothing that 
is a subject. 


Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 3rd yr. (Apr. 1949) 8: 

J. Cavaillés, “ Mathématiques et le formalisme ”: Mathematics re- 
quires the denumerable and will not permit universal formalization. 
L. de Broglie, “ Relation d’incertitude et de la seconde quantification ”’: 
The second type of quantum indeterminacy is between the number of 
photons in a wave and the wave phase. F. Northrop, “ Traditional 
Physics and Modern Philosophy”: It is necessary to distinguish the 
intuition of the aesthetic continuum from postulated concepts, but 
modern philosophy has been inadequate to express this. F’. Gonseth, 
“De la méthode dans les sciences et en philosophie”: Scientifie phi- 
losophy should resort to a dialectical method. 


Revue Philosophique de Louvain, XLVII (Feb. 1949) : 

P. Moreau, “ L’exposé de la philosophie d’Aristote chez Diogéne 
Lierce”’: D. apparently did not read the works of A., and his expo- 
sition suffers from errors of commission and omission. J. Robert, “ Le 
principe: ‘ Actus non limitatur nisi per potentiam subjectivam realiter 
distinctam’”: Contrary to some modern Thomists, this principle enjoys 
a priority in the systematic exposition of the real distinction between 
essence and existence. A. De Coninck, “ Le principe de raison d’etre 
est-il synthetique?”’ To say that a thing is and to say that it is some- 
thing are not independent judgments but consort in the concrete 
existent which grounds them. 


Revue Philosophique de Louvain, XLVIII (May 1949): 

S. Mansion, “ La critique de la théorie des idees dans le zepx iSeav 
d’Aristote”’: Fragments of this lost work show A.’s early break with 
Platonism in terms of his internal criticism of Plato’s philosophy of 
Forms. G. Verbeke, “La date du commentaire de- S. Thomas sur 
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’Ethique 4 Nicomaque”: This date is between the De veritate and the 
Summa Contra Gentiles, 1. e., about 1260. A. Modde, “ Le Bien commun 
selon saint Thomas”: Man as an individual is made for the Universal 
Good which social life helps him attain. J. Lambermont, “ L’Absolu 
selon Cankara”: Cankara interpreted the Vedanta in a monistice sense 
and arrived at a mysticism which suppressed man in favor of Divinity. 


Revue de Métaphysique et Morale, 54th yr. (Apr. 1949) 2: 

L. de Broglie, “ L’espace et le temps dans la physique quantique ”: 
A determination of particles has been replaced by a determination of 
probability, retaining laws of conservation. J. Ullmo, “Physique et 
axiomatique ”: Science is necessarily constructive of forms which 
further measurement and experience. A Metz, “ La physique des quanta 
et ’esprit meyersonien”: Quantum physics verifies Meyerson’s ideas 
of determinism in science and of the irrationality of the real. 


Revue Philosophique (July-Sept. 1949) 7-9: 

J. Ullmo, “ La mécanique quantique et la causalité I”: Causality 
implies the necessity of a producer and always holds; determinism 
means predictability; the mystery of current indeterminism is in the 
nature of interaction and might be solved. G. Bastide, “ Le rire et sa 
signification ethique”: Laughter is an external mark of internal 
benevolence, friendship, and peace. M. Dambuyant, “La dialectique 
bouddhique”’: Though not in the spirit of Hegel’s Logik, Buddhism 
recognizes that a thing must surpass itself and that negation is creative. 
C. Maréchal, “La vraie doctrine philosophique de La Mennais: Le 
retour 4 la raison”: L. was working to reassert salutary reason in a 
Cartesian climate. | 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et rr XXXIIT 
(Jan. 1949) 1: 

L. Geiger, “ L’unite de Pétre”: Man thinks in or dimensions and 

in ontological ones, the first yielding univocity and the latter differences. 


Revue de PUniversité de Ottawa, XIX (Apr.-June 1949) 2: 

J. Gervais, “La place et le sens des questions 12 et 13 dans la 
‘Prima Pars’ de la ‘Somme Théologique’”: These questions are intro- 
duced to complete the tract on Divine substance. 
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Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, XLII (Jan.-Mar. 1949) 1: 


SAGGI INTORNO ALLA METAFISICA IN OCCASIONE DEL LXX ANNO DI FR. 
AGosTINo GEMELLI, O. F.M.: F. Olgiati, “Tl concetto di metafisica e 
lo spiritualismo christiano”: Christian spiritualism, instanced especi- 
ally by that of Sciacca, rightly emphasizes the concrete but does not 
understand that intelligence and concepts are also vital; and it fails to 
see being as such as the object of metaphysics. G. Bontadini, “ Es- 
perienza e metafisica”: Metaphysics builds on experience which it 
mediates; to take immediate experience or the mediation of experience 
alone and without reference to the other leads to extremisms. S. Vanni 
Rovighi, “ Fisica, filosofia della natura, metafisica’”’: Philosophy ex- 
plores the universal causes of matter and science the specific ones. M. 
Campo, “ Via ontologica e via cosmologica”: Tillich’s comparison of 
these proofs emphasizes the vital character of the problem of God, but 
his solution is Kantian and too simpliste. U. Padovani, “Storia e . 
metafisica ”: There is an essential progress in history that is not unilinear 
and requires religious interpretation. M. Casotti, “ Pedagogia et meta-. 
fisica ’: Education should not concern itself exclusively with means in 
its subject but, like any art, should marshal means to ends, to the 
perfectum statum hominis. L. Pelloux, “La struttura del reale in 
Aristotele ed in Hegel ”: Unlike H., A. does not start with a particular 
type of being or with appearances and descriptions; he does not identify 
logic and ontology and does not attempt to deduce the historical. 2 


Sapienza, II (1949) 1: 5 

M. Cordovani, “ Morale Internazionale”: International law, which 
ean resolve the present. international crisis, has its own sanctions; 
peoples and their officials have the duty to spread respect for this law. 
S. De Andrea, “La ‘ Tertia Via’ e le sue difficolta”: It is a true 
principle that “if all things are possible not to be, at one time there 
was nothing.” G. Soleri, “S. Agostino, S. Tommaso et il Sopran- 
naturale Cattolico”: St. T. evolved the notion of the supranatural 
further than A. in his day and is to be taken as a more advanced and 
suitable account. P. Pession, “ Alle origini dell’Aristotelismo latino 
(II) ”: Abelard was Aristotelian in his views of-knowledge and of 
matter; Parisian authorities opposed Aristotelianism because of Avicen- 
nan and Neoplatonic corruptions. 7 
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Theoria, XV (1949) 1-3: | 
A PHILOSOPHICAL MISCELLANY PRESENTED TO ALF NYMAN. 


Thought, XV (1949) 1-3: 

J. Maritain, “On Human Knowledge”: There are both empirio- 
logical and ontological sciences in a Thomistie universe; realism ac- 
counts for the truth which idealism exaggerates, that intelligence is 
active; poetic knowledge is an emotion-intuition, where art and the 
work are con-known. 
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Studies in Philosophy and S cience. By Morris R. Cohen. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1949. Pp. 278, with index. 
$4.50. 


These Studies are a posthumous collection of articles on various 
subjects, compiled by the author’s son, Felix S. Cohen. Many a writer 
for periodicals doubtless has hoped that his scattered contributions to 
his subject might be made thus easily available in a single volume, but 
very few have been so fortunate. Had the author himself edited the 
work he perhaps would have altered or abridged some of the material. 
Any one else fears to do so. What we have here, then, is Cohen’s 
critical evaluation of books and systems just as it left the author’s pen. 

Though the articles are grouped in the book according fo subject- 
matter, the reader may prefer them in the chronological order of their 
publication, beginning in 1910. Taking the Studies, therefore, in that 
order, we are at the outset disappointed that the first entry, “‘ Concep- 
tion of Philosophy,” scarcely goes deeper than mere phenomena, without 
any mention of underlying substance. The author next brings mathe- 
matics to the fore as nearer to philosophy than any “vague general 
reflections,” based on physics or biology. In discussing the “ New © 
Realism ” he twits the six writers about their homage to epistemology, 
“‘ while metaphysics is considered as belonging to the intellectual under- 
world.” (p.117) Yet for Cohen himself, “mathematical propositions ” 
are his own nearest approach to metaphysics. What he wants is more 
“ neo-rationalism,” and describes his own position as “new-scholasticism, — 
but scholasticism of a kind that is always needed to police the intellec- 
tual realm.” (p. 132) Likewise, his mathematical bent makes him 
respectful of Augustine (p.211) while castigating Croce and Brun- 
schvicg. Cohen here confesses: “I have a sentimental attachment for 
the doctrine of intellectual intuition.” (p. 257) 

World War One occasioned a gratifying increase of his interest in 
religion and human hope (p.137); and in the same mood he makes 
short work of mentalism, materialism and Lockean dualism. (pp. 99 ff.) 
But by 1920 he is academic again, discussing Einstein’s Relativity, 
following up with a review of eight books on the subject. (The reader 
may be understandingly sympathetic in noting that Cohen lists Alex- 
ander’s difficult Space, Time and Deity, but omits discussing it.) In this 
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entire controversy on Relativity, “time” is identified with clocks, and 
“space ” with ether, so that the dispute does not rise above the level of 
laboratory physics. In 1924 Cohen is favorably impressed by Linn 
Thorndyke’s History of Magic, and joins in the fight by taking up the 
cudgel for the scholastics, especially Albertus Magnus. In the same 
combative spirit he “ debunks ” the “ Baconian myth.” (pp. 99 ff.) Deva- 
stating critic that he is, he has very little that is positive to offer, and so 
his article on “ Belief” in the Enclyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
disappointingly gives only the “accepted” (often erroneous) descrip- 
tion of the “ phenomenon.” But in 1932, when the shadow of Hitler is 
looming on the horizon he performs a masterful dismemberment of 
Hegel, the father of totalitarianism. 

After a long silence we next find Cohen at the age of sixty (1940) 
presenting his analysis of John Dewey’s thought. This criticism is too 
well known to need comment, especially for those who heard him deliver 
the masterpiece with Dewey present on’ the same platform. Last of 
all, though first in the book, is Cohen’s own “ Faith of a Logician.” This 
is his contribution to Contemporary American Philosophy and is a 
polemie for his “ polarity ” (non-Hegelian), as his final word in phi- 
losophy. One cannot but regret that so penetrating a mind and a spirit 
so human and sound should. have found so little of positive content in 
a lifetime of philosophical endeavor. His early abandonment of ortho- 
doxy seems to have dried up his faculty for finding any rational founda- 
tions for the beliefs he had renounced, so that he neither returned to 
them nor discovered anything to take their place. It is true that, unlike 
the syeophant of Francis Bacon, Cohen did not cut himself off from 
the funded capital of perennial philosophy but he just as effectively 
made a tabu of everything revelation had touched. Out of the left- 
overs it was impossible, despite his great ability, to construct anything 
that could be called a philosophy. 

J. A. S. J. 

St. Louis University, | 

St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Meaning of Man. By Jean Mouroux. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1948. Pp. vii +.304. $4.00. 


_ Most of our economic, political and sociological problems of today 
have their roots in a falsely understood and misinterpreted personality 
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of man. Jean Mouroux’s The Meaning of Man capably furnishes a 
view of man which restores to man the dignity which is intrinsic to his 
nature. In answering the question “ What is Man?” Mouroux also 
gives an answer to wars, concentration camps, dictatorships and Com- 
munism. Modern man has almost mastered everything except himself. 
“ Know thyself ” is relegated to the last place on the list of man’s search 
and investigation. | 

The author studies the whole man. In three chapters he discusses 
carnal values beginning with the true Christian concept of the nobility 
of our body and then showing the miserable state of our animal selves 
due to original sin. The Word was made flesh to procure the redemp- 
tion of the body and enable it to reach its glorification and spiritualiza- 
tion. The next five chapters are devoted to a detailed analysis of 
spiritual values. Human personality and its correlative, liberty, are 
drawn in their proper perspective and culminate in their perfect expres- 
sion in acts of love and charity. : 

Of particular importance and interest is the last chapter Res Sacra, 
Homo wherein the author draws his doctrine of humanity to its logical 
conclusions. Man’s sacred character originates in, and is perfected by, 
his relations with God. Man is a mystery and the faint outlines of his 
sacredness can only be understood when his triple relation with God— 
of likeness, vocation and filiation—has been thoroughly studied and 
investigated. Man becomes more fully a man, the more fully he 
becomes a Christian. | 

The author does not offer a new concept of man. He repeats the 
perennial truths which have been neglected or obscured by the recent 
academic controversies dealing with humanism and its various ramifica- 
tions. A happy combination of scholarship and readability gives this 
work an importance that cannot be overstressed. It is equally beneficial 
to the layman who for the first time comes in contact with a synthetic 
study of humanity as for the professional philosopher and theologian 
who scan it for a scholar’s view on capital points of the study of man. 
The book offers depth of thought and a clarity of expression not often 
met with in recent non-fiction. Its message of hope for a better world 
resulting from mankind’s return to the image of its Maker should 
receive careful consideration and a prompt adoption to save society 
from its degradation and despondency. | 

Since the problem of man is at the basis of all our modern problems, 
the selection of The Meaning of Man as a book of the month by one of 
the numerous bookclubs would give it a well deserved publicity and an 
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eventual popularity. No one will regret reading it and mulling over 
its contents. 
Mavrice J. GraJEwsKI, O. F. M. 
St, Francis College, 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 


‘Dreadful Freedom. By Marjorie Grene. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. ix+ 149. $2.75. 


Dreadful Freedom is presented as the work of a scholar uniquely 
qualified by two years of intense work with Heidegger and Jaspers to 
discuss some of the problems perplexing that growing school of con- 
_ temporary thinkers, the existentialists. Mrs. Grene’s book “is, in the 
main,” she warns us, “ an introductory essay; it is certainly in no sense 
an attempt at an exhaustive or definitive treatment of existentialism. 

. It seemed wiser, however, for the reader’s as well as for the 
author’s sake to follow through a single fairly simple theme: existen- 
tialism as the attempt at a new ‘ revaluation of values’ ” (p. vii). Such, 
then, is the author’s intention and the scope of her work. og 

While expressing such a modest purpose, however, Mrs. Grene does 
not limit herself to a treatment of values only. For she provides a 
very useful account of the background of the existentialist movement 
as well as an illuminating outline of its main tenets. As her discussion 
unfolds Kierkegaard is, of course, revealed as the spiritual father who 
inspired this revolt against philosophy as system such as he found it 
in Hegel. It was a revolt that brought to the fore the whole question 
of existence. The analysis of Kierkegaard provides the occasion for 
several interesting pages comparing the existentialist revolt against 
Hegel with the revulsion from system expressed by John Dewey and the 
American pragmatists. This discussion of Kierkegaard is, however, 
strictly introductory to the bulk of her work devoted, as it is, to a review 
of the position taken by Heidegger, Sartre, Marcel and Jaspers, vis a 
vis the problem of existence posed by Kierkegaard. And inasmuch as 
the term “ existentialist ” appears synonymous in Mrs. Grene’s mind 
with the philosophy of human freedom and the dread that is the 
- experience of that freedom, in a word with M. Sartre’s thought, it is 
hardly surprising that the larger part of the work should weigh heavily 
on the side of Heidegger and Sartre. Their views of existence, human 
freedom, dread, the being-with-others and related notions commonly 
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associated with “ atheistic existentialism,” to use M. Sartre’s expression, 
are explained and discussed at quite some length. The net result is that 
barely twenty pages remain to outline the attitudes of Gabriel Marcel 
and Karl Jaspers—undoubtedly because our author feels little sym- 
pathy for them, but also because she seems somewhat embarrassed in 
dealing with Marcel. | 

The work is, however, more than mere exposition. It is called a 
“critique of existentialism,” and in the role of critic Mrs, Grene is 
even more intriguing to read than she is in the role of expositor. Her 
_ eriticism must be viewed against the background of certain positions 
she herself apparently holds and which are clearly revealed to be based 
on Hume and Kant. Such criticism inevitably tempts Mrs. Grene to 
make certain comparisons with St. Thomas, comparisons that appear to 
require much clarification, indeed. Thus, we read such amazing state- 
ments as this one: “ Existence is prior to essence in St. Thomas only in 
the order of knowledge, not of being (p. 3).” The reasoning involved 
would appear to be this: inasmuch as sense-perception “ precedes ” in- 
tellectual cognition, then existence precedes essence—“ It is fact, indeed, 
that existentialism puts before essence—but a particular human fact. 
Not the sense-perception of a Thomas, generally accessible in their 
standard character to all our species. ... (p.4).” Psychology can, 
indeed, prove devastating when put to metaphysical usage! As a 
critique, then, the work leaves much to be desired, but as an introductory 
essay in the realm of history it does provide certain useful data. 


_ LAWRENCE E. LyNcH. 


St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Regards sur le connaitre. By Julien Péghaire, C.S.SP. Montreal: 
Fides, 1948. Pp. 479, with index. $3.25. 


Father Péghaire, convinced that the problem of the truth-value of © 
knowledge, first raised by Ockham in the 14th century, posed with all 
its force by Descartes in the 17th, needs a going-over in the light of 
the doctrine of St. Thomas, devotes the ten chapters of this book to the 
task. Chapter I examines the nature of knowledge. Chapter II criti- 
cizes the principle of idealistic immanence. Chapter III explains con- 
temporary French idealism, and Chapter IV explains the structure of 
the natural act of faith. After the “ critical” part comes the second 
and psychological part of the investigation. | 
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In Chapter V we see the theories of act and potency, of sensation, 
of intelligence, growing out of experience. Rational and experimental 
psychology are related (Chapter VI); the faculties (Chapter VII), the 
cogitative sense (Chapter IX), received careful attention, and finally 
(Chapter X) the author sees in St. Thomas and Descartes two geniuses 
who taught, each in his own way, eternal truths concerning human 
knowledge. 

The author does not conceive his book as a complete didactic treatise 
of Thomistic epistemology. It is rather a series of studious essays 
presenting, in a form acceptable to the contemporary world, St. Thomas’ 
theory of knowledge. Language will do much to make St. Thomas 
acceptable to moderns, and so Father Péghaire is minded to talk the 
language of today. Assimilation of modern findings in philosophy and 
science will do much more to make modern readers benevolent and 
attentive, and so Father Péghaire will incorporate new data into old 
truths. He does both of these jobs very well. 

There is an index of authors and subjects. On page 27 (Et de méme 
....- par Vhomme) Father Péghaire seems to say that objects have 
an intentional existence in the knowledge of God. This passage, evi- 
dently, is misread by me, or else Father Péghaire is momentarily 
distracted. | 

The author seems to be at his best in his chapters on contemporary 
French idealism, on the faculties of soul, on the cogitative sense. 


GERARD SMITH, S.J. 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Sermons and Discourses. By John Henry Newman. Edited with 
a Preface and Introduction by Charles Frederick Harrold. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. Vol. I, pp. 
xvii + 348; Vol. II, pp. xvii + 382. $3.50 each. 


The new edition of the works of Cardinal Newman continues with 
this selection of sermons and discourses taken from the various works 
in which they first appeared. The first volume contains sermons 
preached between 1825 and 1839. Twenty-nine in number, two of them 
are from the Oxford University Sermons, two from Sermons Bearing 
on Subjects of the Day, and the rest from Parochial and Plain Sermons. 
Of the twenty-three sermons in the second volume, five are from the 
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Parochial and Plain Sermons, four from Sermons Bearing on Questions 
of the Day, one from the Oxford University Sermons, nine from Dis- 
courses to Mixed Congregations, and four from Sermons Preached on 
Various Occasions. All of these sermons were preached between 1839 
and 1857. Ten of them date from before Newman’s conversion to the 
Church, while the others were preached after 1845. These last include 
Newman’s greatest masterpieces in this field: “ The Mental Sufferings 
of Our Lord in His Passion ”; “ The Glories of Mary for the Sake of 
Her Son”; “ Omnipotence in Bonds”; and “The Second Spring.” 
These must be ranked among the great sermons of all time. In at least 
one passage, Newman unites depth of thought, intensity of feeling, and 
perfection of language in a way that is unique in all literature. : 

Prof. Harrold’s prefaces ‘&ind introductions are brief but filled with 
good criticism and valuable points of fact. Particularly interesting is 
the résumé of the republication, after 1868, of the Anglican sermons, 
under the editorship of W. J. Copeland, who had been Newman’s curate 
at Littlemore. 

JOHN K. Ryan. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Understanding Personality. By Francis Lelande Harmon. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. x -+ 338, 
with index. $4.00. 


In his Understanding Personality, Francis Lelande Harmon states 
that the purpose of his work is “to present the scientific background 
necessary for understanding personality as that background exists 
' today.” Throughout the text, one of the Bruce Science and Culture 
series, the emphasis is clearly scientific, which for Dr. Harmon means - 
“ascertaining the facts through actual observation and the rigorous 
analysis of data thus gathered.” He maintains that modern scientific 
psychology brings to the study of personality the same exacting, syste- 
matic methods that have been found essential to other empirical sciences, 
clearing away false beliefs and establishing in their stead verifiable 
facts. Furthermore, in the spirit of pure experimental science, he holds 
that the science of personality “need not involve one in any philo- 
sophical assumptions regarding the ultimate nature of man, nor does it 
necessarily imply that such problems can be settled by laboratory 
research. What it does mean is that a great many important questions 
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concerning human nature and human behavior can be answered better 
by the carefully controlled, systematic observations of the trained scien- 
tist than by the casual, untrained psychologizing of the average man of 
affairs, or the armchair student of personality.” 

Although professedly and actually a work of scientific interest and 
achievement, Understanding Personality nevertheless embodies philo- 
sophical assumptions that are sound and genuine. As a scientist, Dr. 
Harmon thinks in terms of controlled observation, exact description, and 
whenever possible, dependable measurement. But underlying his gen- 
eralized descriptions of related facts and sequences of events one finds a 
solid interpretative groundwork of the philosophia perennis. This is 
especially evident in his insistence upon the real objectivity in man of 
an “intrinsic principle of unity,” which he prefers to leave unnamed, 
but which the philosopher does not hesitate to call the “soul.” Again, 
he maintains the objective reality of liberum arbitrium in his contention 
that “ one can deliberately set about the cultivation of a more wholesome 
personality, a more realistic, and, therefore, a more satisfactory attitude 
toward life and toward himself.” He regretfully admits that “it is 
unfortunate, especially from the standpoint of personality study, that 
volition should have become so unfashionable a topic in modern psy- 
chology. Unquestionably it figures importantly in the organization of 
personality traits and the stabilization of character; but most psycho- 
logists are reluctant even to concede the reality of will as a factor in 
human conduct, much less to admit it as a legitimate object of psycho- 
logical inquiry.” Throughout, he warns against the absolute determinism 
which so many social scientists allow to permeate their interpretations 
of human nature. This determinism is quite irrelevant to the factual 
part of their researches, although it detracts seriously from the value of 
their works as a whole. | | 

However, this book is not a critique of scientific studies of person- 
ality nor an attempt to “ popularize ” or simplify the subject. Primarily 
it is a textbook for college students. As for content, it is divided into 
four main sections: Personality in Modern Psychology, How Our Per- 
_sonalities Develop, The Personality Diseased, and Applied Personality 
Study. In the first section there is full treatment of such topics as the 
distribution and measurement of personality traits, general intelligence, 
introversion-extraversion, ascendance-submission, emotional stability and 
instability, and a description of the techniques of projective psychology. 
In the consideration of the projective methods of “depth psychology ” 
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one finds a particularly sane and balanced evaluation of Freudian 
psychoanalysis. 

The second section brings up the questions of the role of the body in 
the development of personality patterns, temperament, heredity, matura- 
tion and learning, first conflicts, the Wild Boy of Aveyron, and the 
influences of sex and environment. The third part deals with the 
pathological personality, varieties of mental disorder, neurasthenia, 
psychasthenia, hysteria, the neurotic personality, schizophrenia, manic- 
depressive psychoses, paranoia, and the psychopathic personality. The 
last section presents the psychology of childhood and adolescence, the 
meaning of clinical psychology, psychotherapy, and mental hygiene, and 
personality in industrial and vocational psychology. 

Philosophers hardly need reminding that the personality which this 
books tries to understand is the physical, accidental, and phenomenal 
one, not the metaphysical, substantial, and noumenal personality defined 
once and for all by Boethius. | 

Francis P. 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York. 


Nominalisme au XIVe Siécle. By Paul Vignaux. Conférence 
Albert-le-Grand, 1948. Montréal: Institut d’Etudes médi- 
évales Albert-le-Grand, 1948. Pp. 96. $1.25. 


This book represents the second of the Conférences Albert-le-Grand, 
sponsored by the Institute of Mediaeval Studies of the University of 
Montreal. Its author, M. Paul Vignaux, a recognized scholar of four- 
teenth century thought, here undertakes a new study of medieval 
nominalism as it is expressed in the texts of William of Ockham. 

This nominalism, M. Vignaux finds, though including some properly | 
philosophical content, can be adequately understood only within a 
theological context. He discovers this to be true, for example, of Ock-. 
ham’s famous analysis of the modes of knowing. The notion of abstrac- 
tive cognition appears in a context in which Ockham is discussing a 
knowledge of God by creatures that lies midway between faith and the 
Beatific Vision; and the problem of the possibility of such knowledge 
Ockham chooses to settle not in terms of man’s capacity for knowing, 
but in terms of God’s power to make Himself known (pp. 12-15). 
Intuitive cognition, too, as the analysis of texts points out, can be under- 
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stood in its intrinsic, necessary meaning only in relation to the absolute 
power of God; this fact, the mysterious “ intuition of the non-existence 
of a thing” reveals by showing both that the First Cause can sustain 
an intuitive knowledge which has lost its object, its second cause, and 
by showing that the act of knowing, as a quality of the soul, is an 
absolute that is separable by the divine power from this other absolute, 
the thing known. Creatures are here conceived under their theological 
predicates factibile sine omni causa secunda separabile ab 
omni alio absoluto (pp. 19-22). 

Other Ockhamist themes, too, M. Vignaux shows, become intelligible 
when they are seen in terms of a God of absolute power, for “ the 
‘universe of this nominalism is the universe of a theologian whom Revela- 
tion has introduced to a divine point of view” (p. 96). Scholars of 
fourteenth century nominalism will be much interested in M. Vignaux’s 
~ analysis of the Ockham texts. 

BEATRICE H. ZEDLER. 
Marquette University, 

| Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Basic Writings of Saint Augustine. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Whitney J. Oates. New York: Random House, 
1948. Vol. I, pp. xl + 847, with index; vol. II, pp. 898, with 
index. $10.00. 


These two volumes represent an important addition to the Random 
House printings of the “ Basie Writings ” of great thinkers. MeKeon’s 
Aristotle and Pegis’ St. Thomas, in the same format, have already been 
well received by readers of this journal. In the case of St. Augustine, 
Professor Oates (of the department of classics, Princeton University) 
has recognized the difficulty of making a representative selection from 
the material available in English. His first volume includes the com- 
plete Pilkington translation of the Confessions, plus twelve shorter 
-works. The versions are all done by non-Catholic scholars; with the 
exception of Prof. Leckie’s translations of De magistro and De ém-— 
mortalitate animae, they are taken from the Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers. The second volume contains extensive selections from 
Dods, Wilson and Smith’s translation of the City of God, and Books I, 
II, IV, VI, VIII, IX, XII, and XV from Canon Haddan’s version of 
the treatise, On the Trinity. Notes from the original English editions 
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are partly retained and some new annotations have been added. Only 
the Confessions, City of God and On the Trinity are indexed. 

Most students of St. Augustine, Catholic and non-Catholic, know these 
translations. For many years, they were almost the only English 
sources. The editor should not be criticized for making his selections 
from exclusively Protestant versions. It is only in the past few years 
that Catholics have realized their duty to put St. Augustine into Eng- 
lish, and the two major translation series in which these Catholic 
versions are appearing are far from complete. On the whole, the 
English texts, revised somewhat by Prof. Oates, are accurate and trust- 
worthy. Anglican scholars, such as Dods, J.J. Smith, Holmes and 
Haddan, were conscientious workers who allowed little of religious 
prejudice to penetrate their lines. Their English lacks the precision of 
Thomistic terminology—but so does Augustine’s Latin. 7 

The Introduction (vol. I, pp. ix-xl) by the editor is well done. Prof. 
Oates has been much influenced by the studies of E. Gilson. However, 
he uses a sort of Bergsonian terminology in contrasting the “ open” 
character of Augustine’s thought with the “closed system” of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. It would be easy to make a hasty judgment and 
object strenuously to such an antithesis. Gilson has protested against 
ealling Thomism a “ system,” and few modern Thomists will admit that 
the wisdom of Aquinas is “ closed,” in the sense given this term by 
Bergson. It must be granted, however, that Augustinism has had a 
broader appeal, to all sorts of minds, than Thomism. Whether this is 
due to an essential vagueness on the part of St. Augustine, or to his 
espousal of a higher wisdom transcending the schisms of various 
“schools,” is difficult to determine. It is true that many people who 
are repelled by the intricacy of later scholasticism are drawn nearer to 
God and Truth by the reading of Augustine. 

At one point (p. xiii), Prof. Oates expresses the hope that Suoreaned 
familiarity with the insights of St. Augustine may bring Protestant 
and Catholic to a fuller sense of the unity of Christendom. In this 
pious hope, Catholic scholars may well join. There is but one City 
of God; its members are mixed with the citizens of the Terrestrial City 
until the end of time. It is possible that the present increase of interest 
in Augustine’s thought, to which these two fine volumes are a real 
contribution, may serve to bring more people to the eventual unity of 
the Heavenly City. 
Vernon J. BourKE. 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missourt. 
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Chance and § ymbol. By Richard Hertz. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. viii +198. $3.00. 


This book is professedly a study of the world from the aesthetic and 
ethical point of view. The Whole is explained in terms of a philosophy 
of Form, in which Form impresses itself on content. Thus the unity, 
harmony, and consistency of the world is achieved. 

Hertz begins his treatment of “ Chance and Symbol” by pointing 
out the obvious truth that philosophers are trying hard to find an 
answer to the problems of the present. “Pious frauds and ‘as ifs’ 
are turned out by the dozens and beg for the approval of men of good 
will. If anything is heartening in our relativity, it is this shouting for 
the full comforting moon of the Absolute from all points of the planet ” 
(p. 10). Here the author is touching the very heart of the problem of 
contemporary philosophy, that of relativism in every field of human 
endeavor and especially in truth and morality. His great hope is that 
out of this relativity will come the Absolute, out of the multiple will 
come the one, a hope which appears not too well founded, since the 
very Form which he conceives to be the source of unity and coherence 
is, in some manner, dependent upon matter and chance. 

He describes the conflict between the material and spiritual world 
as one between action-space( the man-determined aspect of the world) 
and ideal-space, where the invisible hand of nature, the alchemist, 
accumulates experiences in order to mold a collective image which 
shines as culture through the centuries (p. 44). This conflict is now 
in process of resolution through the work of Form. 


Form implies that the parts of the whole fall voluntarily, with a beau 
geste of surrender, into their place. They accept the form-ordained limi- 
tations, rewarded by the brilliance of the phrase which they serve as 
parts but which they do not conceive. They cannot help uttering it 


(p. 17). 


The historical description of the conflict takes us back to the “ tender 
past” of the eighteenth century and even back to the neo-Platonic 
sources of history. This chapter is done in a lively and interesting 
fashion, although it suffers from a mixture and confusion of the topical 
with the chronological order. The book is filled with a multitude of 
citations and allusions to men from Aristotle and the Chinese emperors 
to Ananda Coomaraswamy. At times this reviewer wondered about 
the aptness of quotations, as in the author’s suggestion that the Deity 
is, in a sense, the Devil. His thought is based on Isaias 45: 7. 
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At times, too, the process of history and the Form of the process 
are one. We should like, also, a clearer distinction between the process 
and its efficient cause, God. This weakness in presentation is perhaps 
due to the fact that the philosophy of organism has played a part in the 
development of Hertz’ ideas. | 

According to the author, the basic conflict between the material and 
the spiritual may also be described in terms of the struggle between 
chance and coherence in which the winner of the moment is called God, 
the loser of the moment is termed the devil. 


The Lucifer (of the moment) coherence, stages a revolt, and if he wins, 
coherence instead of chance will be God again. Will he win in this machine 
age? The thesis of this book is that, if he wins at all, he will win in the 
sign of form, that is to say, through the eeernnnene of a secret pattern 


(p. 52). 


He therefore hopes that the relativity of the aesthetics and ethics of 
our day will be overcome by Form or Symbol, and the happy result 
will be unity and peace in society. If he could convince us of the 
substantial reality of that form, we would be more confident. 

Perhaps the most heartening thing about this book is the fact that 
Hertz and many other philosophers like him are truly and honestly 
searching for the Absolute even in the sad chaos of relativism. We 
cannot help feeling that the honesty and brilliance of such men will 
be rewarded by the re-discovery of that Absolute. 

Epwarkp J. LIntTz. 


Nazareth College, 
Rochester, New York 


La Connaissance Humaine. By Leon Veuthey. Rome: Office Du 
Livre Catholique, 1948. Pp. vi + 365, with index. No price 
quoted. 


The appearance of the author’s Critica (Rome, 1941) occasioned such 
controversy that he felt called upon to develop the position expressed 
there at greater length than the aims of a textbook would allow. The 
present volume covers the same ground with added sections on the solu- 
tion of objections from contemporary science (pp. 163-174) and on 
existentialism (pp. 255-262). 

The critical problem arises from the apparent irreconcilability of 
the immanence of knowledge and the existence of a reality independent 
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of knowledge, both of which have been previously established as facts 
of experience. In seeking the solution, Critica takes its departure from 
the facts of consciousness and finds a perfect adequation between 
knowledge and reality since there they are identical. Moreover, we 
experience our thought as capable of encompassing all being; it is 
extended to the infinite so that no being is outside it and our thought 
can attain everything without going outside itself. The ontological 
basis for the parallelism of thought and being and for their intentional 
identity in the relative world of our experience is the fact of their 
absolute identity in the Absolute or Infinite Being Whose existence is 
proved by our experience of the transcendent immutability of essences 
and of the laws of nature. Thus the possibility of a knowledge of 
reality that is at once immanent and transcendent is justified. 

The supporters of Immediate Realism whose criticisms gave impetus 
to the publication of this work might observe that, from immediate 
experience, we know thought to be a form of being. Consequently, 
knowledge involves an identification of being with itself and not of 
being as an object with something else called thought. It hardly seems 
necessary, therefore, to go the Absolute to show the congruity of thought | 
and reality. Indeed it would seém to be a more rigorously critical 
procedure to seek the necessary, which is the guarantee of our knowl- 
edge, in the being that is at hand to immediate experience. 

Father Veuthey’s treatment of the critical problem, representing a 
personal synthesis of elements from Thomistic as well as Franciscan 
sources, is highly original and provocative. It can certainly serve to 
supplement and confirm other solutions that have already been offered. 
But even more his work in its entirety can be recommended as the 
product of genuine scholarship and of years of mature reflection on the 
problem of knowledge. : 

FRANCIS M. TYRRELL. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Huntington, Long Island. 


The Renaissance Philosophy of Man. Edited by Ernst Cassirer, 
Paul O. Kristeller and John H. Randall, Jr. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. viii-+ 405, with 
index. $5.00. 

The ‘present work consists of selected writings in English translation 
of Petrarea, Valla, Ficino, Pico della Mirandola, Pomponazzi, and 

Vives. It is the second of the “ Chicago Editions,” prepared under the 
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general editorship of Helmut Kuhn, that has the worthwhile aim of 
making the philosophical heritage of the past available in readable 
English. 

Planned by the late Ernst Cassirer in collaboration with P. Kristeller 
and J. H. Randall, Jr., this volume is intended to illustrate the philo- 
sophical thought of the earlier Italian Renaissance. It goes without 
saying that a certain amount of arbitrariness accounts for the selection 
of works to be included in such a collection. And though we might 
have wished to see other works included, the choice made by the editors 
on the whole is happy and illustrates what the editors point out to be 
the three main currents of philosophical thought in this period, Human- 
ism, Platonism and Aristotelianism. Petrarca and Valla are chosen as 
the representatives of the first movement; Ficino and Pico della Miran- 
dola as the exponents of the second; while Pomponazzi, who did so 
much to bring to light the necessitarianism in Aristotle and his real 
position on the immortality of the soul, is chosen as the representative 
of the third. 

Of Petrarca’s works, the volume includes: “Self Portrait,” “ The 
Ascent of Mont Ventoux,” “On His Own Ignorance,” together with 
some short excerpts from letters which reveal the writer’s position as an - 
Augustinian and anti-Averroist. “ Dialogue on Free Will” has been 
chosen to represent Valla, who is perhaps the most philosophically 
minded of the Humanists. | 

Those following the recent theological controversy regarding the 
“natural desire ” for supernatural happiness will find the choice made 
from Ficino’s works interesting. The latter’s “ Five Questions Concern- 
‘ing the Mind ” develops the argument for immortality and beatitude on 
the basis of man’s “ natural appetite.” Of the writings of Giovanni Pico ~ 
della Mirandola, the present work includes his oration “ On the Dignity 
of Man.” | 

Significantly, the editors have chosen Pietro Pompanazzi’s “ On the 
Immortality of the Soul” to represent the professor of Padua and 
Ferraria. By way of appendix Juan Luis Vives’ “ Fable About Man ” 
has been added. | 

Each of the Renaissance writers receives a special introduction and 
the work as a whole is prefaced by a general critical introduction by 
Kristeller and Randall. A choice bibliography and analytic index en- 
hances the value of this admirable volume. 


ALLAN B. Wouter, O. F. M. 


Our Lady of the Angels Seminary, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Poetic Art. By Paul Claudel. Translated by Renee Spodheim. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 150. $2.75, 


Paul Claudel has himself said that he “ attaches great importance to 
my Art poétique, which hardly anyone understands.” Both parts of 
‘this statement are significant because they both contain truth. The 
Poetic Art is important; it is difficult to understand. What any prac- 
ticing poet has to say about his art in general and his particular use of 
it arouses ipso facto the curiosity of a thoughtful student of literature. 
If the task is hard, even at times laborious, the reward is consistent. 
For this book represents the expression of the poet thinking, musing, 
speculating not with the logic of the syllogism, but with the “new 
Logic” of the metaphor. Here is another way of saying that the 
imaginative mind goes beyond cause and effect into the elaborate and 
often symbolic world of association. 

In three essays, Claudel circuitously develops his initial concept of 
the creative operations, “. . . all creatures, in turn, are creators, deposi- 
tory, under new commandments they embrace, of a figurative power 
ready to spring forth.” The “means” of unriddling is to the poet 
knowledge of the term, choice, direction, arrangement which in turn 
produces a harmony—but only “ through the secret taste of the spirit.” 

By labeling the chapters (or essays) “ Knowledge of Time” and 
“ Affinity With the World,” the poet, it ean be assumed, is asserting his 
- position in relation to these two tremendous realities. In time he sees 
the “whole in a single block before us” so that past, present, and 
future are, in a sense, one. Some reflection on any poet’s equal concern 
with each of these person-determining periods, should verify this belief. 
The intensity of a poet’s life, the unaccountable knowingness which 
he possesses is explained when Claudel says, “ Man does not come 
to knowledge of the world by what he extorts from it, but rather by 
that which he adds to it: himself.” It is this identification of self with 
time and the world which in part at least the author would call the 
poetic art. “ Time,” he says simply, “is the sense of life.” He plays 
upon the word “sense” to wring its implications and complicate even 
into the field of metaphysics its meaning for the reader. The affinity 
_with the world is known (Claudel’s knowledge often seems quite inti- 
mately subjective) because “to be born for everything, means to be 
born in affinity with everything ”—again the idea of wholeness, general 
wholeness. | 
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No one reading this book can avoid a sense of inadequacy. One is 
left out of the secret. To hold a sea shell to one’s ear is to hear an 
unfathomable song of the sea. One may cut open the shell, examine 
its beautiful convolutions, marvel at its color and texture, but the song 
is forever secret. Paul Claudel is a poet; his explanation of the art is 
poetic, and as such the inherent privacy of his soul cannot be invaded. 

Only in the last essay, somehow detached from the other two, does 
he come into actual relation with his reader. Such descriptions as: 


So many thoughts befall the traveller during those wine-colored dusks of 
France, when, for a moment, before being driven away in his eternal wander- 
ing he sees, the winding of a slow and lazy river, or over there, on the top 
of some urban mounds, the old black monster, the Evangelic Beast, captured, 
tied up among souls, in which it is rooted by buttresses, enormous chains 
of stone! 


help the reader feel that he has found the poet himself. He is at home 
with the expression of the art. He is an alien in the realm of Claudel’s 
theory of it. | 

Mary-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD. 


Saint Mary’s College, 7 
Holy Cross, Indiana. 


Critique of Practical Reason and Other Writings in Moral Phi- 
losophy. By Immanuel Kant. Translated and edited by 
Lewis White Beck. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Pp. xv + 370, with index. $5.00. 


The new translation of Kant’s ethical writings by Lewis White Beck 
represents a contribution of considerable importance both to the techni- 
eal philosopher and the general reader. The Abbott edition of Kant’s 
ethical writings has long been the standard English translation of these 
works.! Although it is exact and reliable, one of the best translations 
of Kant’s major works to date, it is somewhat too literal and rather 
wooden in style. Moreover, at certain points the language of the Abbott 
translation no longer conforms to modern usage. Beck’s translation has 
the advantage of the critical work that has been done on the original 
texts during the past fifty years, an advantage that is fully exploited. 
The Beck translation is not only more readable and accurate in detail, 


1It has been out of print for some time until this year. 
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but it also includes valuable material that has not been generally — 
available. , 

Beck has brought to the job of translation an unusual competence 
in both the German and English languages. In addition he is an able 
philosopher and Kant scholar, indispensable qualifications for a task of 
this sort. He has succeeded in executing a difficult task with marked 
excellence. Translating Kant is never an easy job. It is frequently 
necessary to break up and rearrange Kant’s cumbersome sentences, 
some of which cover an entire page of the text. One way of handling 
this problem is merely to paraphrase the text, a procedure to which 
Kant’s translators have sometimes resorted. Fortunately Beck has not 
followed this method in handling difficult passages. He has maintained 
the exactness of Kant’s highly technical language while putting it in 
more manageable form than that in which it usually appears in the 
original German. 

In common with the Abbott translation, the Beck volume contains 
the Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals, The Critique of Practi- 
_ cal Reason, and On a Supposed Right to Lie. It omits the selections 
from the Religion, and substitutes for the Introduction to the Meta- 
physics of Morals and the Preface to the Metaphysical Elements of 
Ethics, two short excerpts from the Metaphysics of Morals. In addi- 
tion to these writings Beck has included translations of three very 
interesting and important essays, An Inquiry into the Distinctness of 
the Fundamental Principles of Natural Theology and Morals, What is 
Orientation in Thinking?, and What is Enlightenment? Also included 
in this volume is a translation of Kant’s famous essay, Perpetual Peace: 
A Philosophical Sketch. With the exception of the essay, On a Sup- 
posed Right to Lie, Beck’s translation is based upon the Cassirer 
edition, 

My only regret in reading tihs book is that Beck’s admirable intro- 
duction is so tantalizingly brief. One has the feeling in reading it 
that it would have merited considerable expansion and elaboration, and 
publication in its own right. The reader will be as pleased with Beck’s 
introduction, I predict, as with the translation itself. It reflects a rare 
understanding of Kant’s “ transcendental method” and offers a very 
clear statement of the relation between Kant’s epistemology and his 
ethics. It presents Kant’s ethical position with considerable sympathy 
and, yet, in a critical spirit. “im | 

One of the most interesting points in Beck’s introduction is his 
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discussion of Kant’s analysis of freedom. Within a compass that is 
necessarily far too brief, he attempts to justify Kant’s handling of this 
problem. He rightly observes that “the third Critique presents the 
last and most profound treatment of freedom to be found in Kant’s 
works.” (p. 35) However, Beck does not make it clear precisely how 
Kant makes any real advance in his analysis of freedom in this 
Critique. As Beck observes, Kant solved the problem of freedom by 
declaring it to be theoretically unsolvable (p. 32). 

Beck distinguishes between two forms of the “ moral argument,” the 
one from the necessity for immortality as a guarantee of happiness in 
proportion to virtue, the other from the necessity for immortality as an 
assurance that the achievement of the Summum bonum is a real possi- 
bility. (pp. 16, 48) There is, I think, a third form of the argument 
which makes no reference to immortality.2 Both forms of the argument 
which Beck cites are highly individualistic; they are concerned with the 
realization of moral virtue for the individual as such. Kant also wrestled 
with the problem of the relevance of the moral law to nature. He con- 
cluded that it is necessary to postulate God as the guarantor of harmony 
between nature and morality. In this instance it is the realization of 
moral ends in nature, involving both the individual and the community, 
that is at stake. | oe 

Beck is altogether mistaken, I believe, in asserting that “a still 
further revision (of the moral argument) is made in the Opus postumum 
in which God is identified with the moral law itself.” (p. 48) Kant 
makes statements to this effect in the Opus postumum but also other 
statements in which he flatly repudiates this view. There is no clear 
evidence that Kant’s concept of God in the Opus postumum is different 
in any important respect from his critical doctrine. 

I have noticed two errors in the text of the Introduction. Line 12, 
p. 30 read ‘ were’ for ‘ where’; line 23, p. 43 read ‘ should a replace ’ 
for ‘should replace.’ 

Guorce SCHRADER. 


Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


*Cf. Kant’s Religion, pp. 286, 333, Werke (Cassirer ed. sch » 527; VI, 
103 ff., 448. | 
= Cf. Kants Opus postumum (Academy ed. ), SAI, 12, 19, 30, 35, 50, 65, 

135; XXII, 48, 60, 66, 128. 
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